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fantasy and paranoia become intertwined 
when a young woman claims to have been kidnapped 
and tortured by a masked manic. Was it all a delusion 
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DISC 1: THE LIVE CONCERT* 

1 1 0 minute show filmed during the historic 1 968 
'Seventh Son of A Seventh Son Tour'. Featuring 18 classic 
Iron Maiden Songs, including 3 previously unreleased encores 
All digitally remostered in Stereo and 5.1 Surround Sound 

DISC 2: BONUS DISC 

1 .’The History of Iron Maiden Part 3' 

40 minute exclusive feature-length documentary 
2. '12 Wasted Years' 90 minute documentary from 
1 987 covering the band's first 1 2 years 
Plus 5 remastered promo videos 


WWW.IRONMAIDEN.COM 
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'Moonchild, The Evil That Mon Do, The Prisoner, Still Life, Dio With Your Boots On, Infinite Dreams, Killers, 
Con I Ploy With Madness, Heoven Con Woit, Wosled Yeors, The Cloirvoyont, Seventh Son Of A Seventh Son, 
The Number Of The Boost, Hallowed Be Thy Nome, Iron Maiden, Run To The Hilli+, Running Free+, Sonc1uory+ 
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I II Forty years on, tfie cult of The Wicker Man \s more 
^ dedicated than ever. Writer/director Robin Hardy and star 
Sir Christopher Lee teii us why it remains an iconic work of 
British cinema. An interview with David Pinner, author of 
Ritual, on which The Wicker Man was based, and more! 


m U Now for a iook at the ilneup of English fright tiims 
M I making their way to North America, starting with the 
hilariousiy grim A fanfasfic Fear of fveryf/i/rrg. 

Harold's Going SfiJiffinds a new, very British angie 
on the zombie story, ahd more! 


Peter Cushing helped reconstruct the 
tace of modern horror. A new book 
marks his 1 0Olh birthday. The 
Vampire Lovers reviewed. 


Ben Wheatiey takes us on a gory 
spin through the UK in his vioient 
new comedy Sightseers. 
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eep Calm and Carry On. 

That WWII poster slogan has become a catch-phrase phenomenon becajse It represents such a 
fundamental British virtue of being able to endure anything - something that’s particularly comforting 
in an age of such real-world terror, when the enemy Isn't so clearly defined as something like the 

^ ^ Nazis. (Now the threat can come from long-range missiles that cross borders, terrorism from within 
the borders or even a biological source that manifests within the body itself - yikes!) 

In the late ’60s and early '70s, however, after WWII and before AIDS, something new shook British society: the 
Sexual RevoluHon, Birth control, a second wave of feminism and the birth of hardcore pornographic movies were 
helping to shape freer attitudes toward our naughty bits. Landmark bedroom guide The JoyofSexv^as published 
in 1 972, the year before The Wicker Man was released, and encouraged intercourse as a healthy, pleasurable 
act. It was a period that was anything but calm, and one that certainly had a lot of people carrying on... 

For a society with deeply Christian roots in the midst of this social turmoil, Robin Hardy's film could not have 
come at a more opportune time, as It sexuallzed horror. Or rather, horrified sexuality - for its protagonist. One of 
the greatest feats that The W/cfrerMan pulls off is playing both sides of the political spectrum in matters of car- 
nality. The film revolves around Sergeant Howie, a white, stringently Christian, deeply conservative copper. He’s 
The Man through and through, a total square, but also a hero for his resourcefulness and adherence to his prin- 
cipals and morals. When he gets played by the island's residents, he simultaneously becomes both a fool and a 
martyr. His foil, Lord Summerisle, is similarly dedicated to his pagan beliefs, and is both immoral for his sacrificial 
scheming yet modern for his forward-thinking views on sexuality - but wait... they’re also ancient views on sex- 
uality, and ones being celebrated by a closed society. The film walks a clever line. 

It’s this complexity that eventually saw The Wicker Man lauded as a contemporary work of horror, one that 
also signaled the decline of Hammer and Its gothic monster narratives. The same year that Christopher Lee played 
Lord Summersisle, he made his final Hammer Dracula movie, The Satanic Rites of Dracuia, which he publicly 
slammed for being “fatuitous, pointiess, absurd.” 

In the book Camera Poiltica: The Poiitics and Ideoiogy of Contemporary Hollynood.M\ct)ae\Ryan and Douglas 
Kellner describe the difference between the eras in horror cinema by noting that in "classical monster films a re- 
assuring social order is restored through the successful operations of conservative institutions.” Well, in The 
Wicker Man, the classic homor narrative structure Is flipped so that not only are the “monsters” human, the social 
order goes up in flames (ha!) and a new old one is affirmed. 

Key to the movie's modernity, though, is that the sexuality isn’t displaced into some monstrous other with fangs 
and an appetite for blood who sucks on bodice-heaving virgins. Here, the sexuality Is between humans (very 
literal and explicit, too), the stereotypical young blonde “innocent” (a popular character type in Hammer films) is 
the seducer and far from virginal, and the only virgin being sacrificed is a man! Furthermore, instead of a vampire 
bursting into flames at sunrise, we have a human bursting into flames at sunset. Bringing Hammer regulars such 
as Christopher Lee and Ingrid Pitt into the fold only served to draw attention to the differences, making The Wicker 
Man about British movie history in many ways. 

And any horror history, as the late film scholar Robin Wood became famous for writing about. Is tied into that 
Freudian notion of the Return of the Repressed. The Western nation with the most prominent stereotype for being 
repressed? Britain, of course, where traditionally one might only talk of things being stiff in the context of collars 
and upper lips.... Famed Hammer director Terence Rsher wrote, in a 1964 piece for Rims and Filming called 
"Horror is my Business " that “Continental film critics acknowledge the English as the world experts in horror. It’s 
because we’re timid. Shyness breeds shadows and shadows breed vampires. The Americans are different: they’re 
brash... .’’ 

So then, for many Britons at the time, the only thing more shocking than an entire community of pagans is an 
entire community of pagans that not only encourage sexuality, they've institutionalized it as school curriculum. 
To a fine, upstanding British man like Sergeant Howie, this is a heretical celebration of a pre-Christian past and 
a naturalistic view of the world in which man does not conquer nature and repress his own animalistic desires. 
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he embracesthem. There’S a whole other layer of collective angst working in The Hf/c/ren Man that stems from 
the film being a reminder of a time in England when humans were more animalistic (y’know, openly fucking and 
killing) than anyone wants to be reminded of. Locked in a giant wicker man, Howie is literally trapped in the past. 

That's what horror films do: trap their protagonists In narratives of violence, death and other primal Impulses, 
and then set the whole thing alight. 

The Wicker Man added explicit sex, making things even, well, hotter, and for audiences, tougher than ever to 
simply keep calm and carry on with those dusty gothic chillers. 
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Whats your favourite Roger Corman 
movie and why? 


CONGRATS TO ©RueMorgue for their 2012 Rondo 
Award for Best Magazine! (And to my friend @moni- 
caskuebler for helping to make the mag great!) 

©THEKAUFMANN, VIA TWIHER 


[And a big thank you to everyone who voted for us, 
and congrats to John Bowen, for Best Magazine Col- 
umn! -Ed.] 


LCT ME JUST START OFF by saying that I hate Rue 
Morgue magazine and every pompous one of ya that 
has anything to do with it. From the editor all the way 
down to the guy that scrapes shit off the toilets. With 
that said, I found myself looking through the enter- 
tainment section of the mag rack at Barnes and Noble 
and saw RM#131. 1 love the work of Arthur Machen 
and Rob Zombie's movies so I said, “What the hell, 
give 'em another chance.” That was my first mistake. 
The second one was reading Note From Underground. 
I mean you guys can't even give Zombie a compli- 
ment without ripping him to shreds in the process. I 
mean, is there anything you guys like, outside of John 
Carpenter and your own opinions? I will never buy an- 
other issue of this shitty, Canadian drivel. 

DEREK POE - ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


THIS IS, SURPRISINGLY, my first letter to your mag- 
azine. I Just needed to write ’cause I was so amazed 
by your comments on Rob Zombie’s movies in Note 
from Underground. Thank you! I’ve never seen anyone 
express their dislike of Zombie's movies so openly. 
That takes guts with his fan base. I’ve always wanted 
to like Zombie’s work; he seems like a true horror fan, 
but his movies leave me cold. I had just about given 
up on him, but you might have turned me around on 
Lords of Salem, Fingers crossed... 

CARMEN MARTINEZ - PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


THERE ARE FEW THINGS more awesome than 
watching your beautiful wife walk around the house 
in a ©RueMorgue T-shirt. 

©MARKAUNMILLER, VIA TWITTER 


I LOVE YOUR MAG and of course everyone is entitled 
to their own opinion, but your review of Hansel S Gre- 
tel: Witch Hunters {RMifi 3 f) was way more of a bash- 
ing than it deserved. It’s not surprising since it was 
also your least anticipated flick for 201 3. Mine would 
have to be The Last Exorcism Part Doo-Doo (I mean 
2, sorry) and the next Paranormal Activity, and I see 
you’ve jumped on that series’ bandwagon. Of course, 
I only saw about twenty minutes of the first Paranor- 
mal Activity. It and The Last Exorcism were snooze- 


fests. Is Hansei & Gretei: Witch Hunters the best movie 
I have ever seen? Hardly, but I found it pretty enter- 
taining, much better than I expected. Thanks for hear- 
ing me out. 

CAROL DOWNING - BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


RMft131 WAS GREAT. The Arthur Machen article is 
wild, you had me at “golden dawn.” Now, where’s that 
twelve-page Daniel Brereton cover story? Brereton’s 
alarmingly good horror work is an amazing world in 
itself. I’m so sure that many of your readers are un- 
aware of ft and would go ape for it. Try ft and see... 

RICHARD BALL -AUSTRALIA 


WHENEVER YOU’RE having a bad day, talk to [Rue 
Aforgoe office manager] Ron McKenzie. Seriously, the 
dude will slap you with an issue of Rue Morgue and 
get your day back on track. 

BRITTNEY-JADE COLANGELO, VIA FACEBOOK 


YES, THE FORGOTTEN WRITINGS of Bram Stoker 
[review in RM#131] is not a book for Draco/s enthu- 
siasts, but it is a dam good book to understand the 
mind of a genius. Knowing this before buying the 
book, I am ready to see a different side of Bram 
Stoker, a side that dabbles with romance, poetry and 
fiction. I want to know his concerns about the theatre. 
Yes, to understand Bram Stoker’s life, this is the book 
to buy, it’s on my list! Thank you. 

PAUL DALE ROBERTS - ELK GROVE, CALIFORNIA 


I WAS SPORTING my Rue Aforgoe shirt and washing 
my hands in the bathroom at the Nick Cave S The Bad 
Seeds concert last night when this young man half 
my age yelled, “RueMorguel Hell yeah!" I smiled back 
at him. It’s always fun meeting kindred spirits kickin’ 
around here in Nashville. 

CHAD RADFORD, VIA FACEBOOK 


I JUST BOUGHT your 200 Alternative Horror Films 
book and I am really excited to read it. Just thumbing 
through it I saw Rubber, The Loved Ones and Fire In 
the Sky - top-notch choicesll I am also really in- 
trigued and excited about this year’s Festival of Pear 
- please bring back the Screaming Rooms with lots 
of independent releases, it’s one of my favourite as- 
pects of the festival. 

KELLY GREDNER, VIA FACEBOOK 


CORRECTION: We misidentified a photograph In our Evil 
Dead cover story in RM#1 32. The actress in the bottom 
photo onp.18 is Jessica Lucas. We apologize for the error. 


Dinocroc vs. Supergator. My best friend gets 
to deliver his first movie line in It. then 
Dinocroc eats him and I laugh my ass off 
and cheer for Dinocroc as my friend’s spe- 
cial effect legs get chewed up. 

CASSANDRA BRECKENRIDGE 


Death Race 2000. cause It's always nice to 
see Stallone get his ass kicked every once 
in a while. 

GERRY HATHAWAY 


Humanoids From The Deep. One of those 
movies my dad and I watched when I was a 
tween. 

SAMUEL CARMACK 


The original Little Shop of Horrors. With 
Charles B. Griffith’s script, it is way better, 
way funnier than the musical, and it was 
shot on S30,000, in two days. Perfect Cor- 
man. 

CRAIG BLAMER 


The Inbuder. Ahead of its time and still un- 
fortunately very much indicative of our 
times. 

IAN M. DAVISON 


Definitely Masque of the Red Death - so 
stylish and genuinely eerie. 

JEREMIAH WILLIAM DALY 


FOLLOW US ON TWITTER AND FACEBOOK QO 






OFFICIAL HIGHTIlFWlUVIHBDEAnmwm HITS THE STAGE 




Forty-five years after its initial release, George 
A. Romero’s seminal 1 968 zombie classic is being 
resurrected yet again - this time as a stage pro- 
duction, Night of the Living Dead Live runs until 
May 19 at Toronto’s Theatre Passe Muraille, and 
the show’s creators hope to take the production 
on the road after its initial three-week run. 

While there have been numerous stage adapta- 
tions of NotU) over the years, this is the first to be 
officially sancb'oned by the film’s creators. Romero, 
along with original co-writer John Russo and pro- 
ducer Russ Strainer, is executive producing the 
new project, which is being spearheaded by 
Christopher Harrison and Phil Patbson of Ontario- 
based Nictophobia Films. 

“Over a 45-year history, we’ve fielded all kinds 
of requests; most of them fell short in one way or 
another," says Streiner. “This one, we felt com- 
pletely different about. ...When you’re around cre- 
ative folks, you get a feeling for somebody who is 
really into it, who really wants to do the right thing, 
who isn’t just simply a fanboy or fangal - they re- 
ally have some substance." 

The idea was bom several years ago, when Har- 
rison saw a photo of friends dressed as black-and- 
white /VofiD zombies for Halloween. 

"I started thinking, wow, imagine if we turned 
that into a stage play,” Harrison recalls. "And then 
I thought, oh my God, the whole movie took place 
in a house, so the stage could be the house, every- 
thing could be black and white - this actually could 
be alright." 

Harrison and Pattison originally planned to pro- 
duce the play independently and stage it in their 
hometown of Hamilton, Ontario. When sponsor- 
ships fell through and production costs proved pro- 
hibitive, the project was temporarily shelved. A 
chance encounter with Streiner and Russo at the 
20l 1 Fan Expo Canada put the play back on track. 

‘We had just finished our film Devil's Night, with 
Danielle Harris, and we were at the Rue Morgue 


Christopher Harrison, producer Marty Birthelmer. John A. Russo, Phil Pattison and Russ Streiner at the entrance 
to Evans City Cemetery, where the opening to Night of the Living Dead was shot. 


Festival of Fear In Toronto," Harrison explains. “Ba- 
sically, we were walking around, and over in the 
animation section - not the horror section - were 
John Russo and Russ Streiner. I was a little bit 
nervous and I ended up just going up to get an au- 
tograph and stuff like that, and we ended up ex- 
changing numbers." 

That meeting led to a series of phone conversa- 
tions with Streiner, who was impressed with Har- 
rison and Pattison’s enthusiasm. In April of 2012, 
the two young filmmakers met with Romero, 
Russo and Streiner in Toronto, and NotLD Live of- 
ficially went into pre-production. Christopher Bond, 
who directed Evil Dead: The Musical, came on 
board to helm the production, bringing his writing 
partners. Dale Boyer and Trevor Martin, along to 
rework Harrison and Pattison’s cinematic script 
into something better suited for the stage. 

Russo, Streiner and Harrison were tight-lipped 
about the play itself, but did confirm that it will in- 
volve the characters from the original film, and that 


much of it will be set In the farmhouse that served 
as the movie's main location. 

“The stage play won’t be a fuzzy carbon copy of 
the movie," notes Russo, who, like Streiner and 
Romero, took a hands-off approach to the creative 
process this time around. “Most of it’s set in the 
house, but all kinds of morphing goes on. Scenes 
and characters and so on morph into different 
shapes. You’re not going to know what permuta- 
tions you’re going to see next.” 

If all goes well in Toronto, the play’s creators 
hope to take it to other cities across North America, 
including Los Angeles, Chicago, Vancouver and, of 
course, Romero and company’s stomping ground 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

“We make movies, so the odds of us being in a 
band and travelling the world and being super-cool 
that way are pretty long," Harrison says. "So if we 
can tour around with our play and pretend we’re 
rock stars, that’s good enough for me.” 

APRIL SNELUNGS 
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SCREEN GEMS 


NEW SHORT FILM INVESTIGATES FEAR OF CLASSIC SCREEN GEMS LOGO • 


Proving that even the most seemingly in- 
nocuous things can inspire terror, a new short 
documentary called The S from Hell investi- 
gates the phenomenon of the fear-inspiring 
Screen Gems logo from the 1960s. Made by 
Rodney Ascher, one of the creators ot Room 
237(RM#123i, the teature-length documentary 
about perceived hidden meanings in The Shin- 
ing, it's another work about viewer obsession. 
Currently available to view on YouTube, the sub- 
ject of the film, the infamous 1 964 logo that ap- 
peared at the end of such classic TV shows as 
Bewilched and The Flintstones, has always 
been somewhat of a mystery. 

This five-second branding, accompanied by 
an ominous eight-note synthesized melody by 
pioneering electro-acoustic composer Eric 
Siday, traumatized an entire generation of chil- 
dren before being pulled by Columbia Television 
after a decade. Ascher's own recollections of 
seeing “the scariest corporate symbol in his- 
tory" resurfaced after he stumbled across one 
viewer’s harrowing account of watching the 
logo. 

“I tripped over someone's blog entry about 
his childhood phobia of it and had this uncanny 
flashback to being three years old again," As- 
cher recalls. “I was back sitting in my living 
room watching countless hours of syndicated 
television on UMF channels, being baffled by 
these robotic animations that appeared in the 
cracks between shows." 

Inspired, Ascher crafted an effective agglom- 
eration of animation, archive footage and dra- 
matic re-enactments interspersed with 
authentic recorded testimony from "survivors” 
discovered online from blog postings, comment 
threads on YouTube and The Closing Logo 
Group, a forum dedicated to celebrating the IDs 
of film and TV studios. The S from Hell also in- 
corporates clips from Haxanand Halloween III: 
Season of the Witch, and utilizes Bernard 
Lodge’s iconic 1974 "time tunnel" titles se- 
quence from Doctor Who in order to illustrate 
the story with images from our collective con- 
sciousness, and demonstrate the unique way 
things we see on television get inside our 
heads. 

"My objectives were to explore that world, to 
get people to see the logo through the POV of 
frightened kids from the 1 970s [who were] pre- 
sented with an unsettling phenomenon they 
couldn’t understand, to make something that 
seems innocuous on the surface into an object 
of dread and mix and match the language of 
documentary, horror film and collage movies,” 
says Ascher. 

^ For years, the Screen Gems logo has inspired 
wild theories as to why it engendered such a 
strong response from viewers, with some main- 


taining the stylized “S” is a powerful occult 
symbol. Ascher believes the graphic designers 
responsible for creating it would be surprised 
to learn of their project’s lasting side effects but 
offers his own explanation for its profound im- 
pact. 

“it was the Mad Men days when people were 
first shedding the formal, intricate designs in 
architecture, print and music and moving to- 
wards more simple, stripped-down, severe 
styles,” he suggests. “I think it may have been 
many people’s first brush with modernist proto- 
digital animation and synthesiser music. It re- 
ally stood out in stark relief from the funny. 


poppy shows it appeared after. Of course there 
could be something genuinely evil about it too!" 

Any impression that The S from Hell over- 
states the threat of its corporate symbol is leav- 
ened by moments of knowing humour, but 
Ascher nonetheless sought to match the inten- 
sity of feeling some viewers still have about it. 

‘‘A lot of people I’ve met have come out as 
having suffered from this phobia as kids and 
are happy to learn they’re not alone,” Ascher 
reveals. “Ot course, there's also folks Nyho 
aren't into it and think I made the whole thirm 
up!” * jj 

MICHAEL Dofl 


The S from Hell: (from top) The infamous Screen Gems logo, and a scene from Halloween III used In the doc. 





NEW LOVECRAFT CONVENTION RISES IN PROVIDENCE 


It may have been his birthplace and home for virtu- 
ally his entire life, but H.P. Lovecraft hasn’t had much 
presence in Providence, Rhode Island. There are no 
statues, no streets named after him, no events cele- 
brating his work. But that’s changing thanks to Necro- 
nomiCon, a brand-new convention being held in 
Providence this August 23 to 25. 

While NecronomiCon will offer typical convention 
fare - panels, film screenings, vendors, parties - it 
will "not [be] your standard horror convention where 
a celebrity is the draw,” said Niels Hobbs, director of 
the Lovecraft Arts and Sciences Council, the organi- 
zation behind the event. “Here, the draw is the topic 
- and it just so happens that famous people are com- 
ing." 

The guest list includes scholar S.T. Joshi, filmmaker 
Stuart Gordon, and writers Caitlin R, Kiernan and Laird 
Barron, as well as numerous lower-profile devotees. 

“The Lovecraft fan base spans from the most 
stuffed-shirt academic to some kid who's never read 
a Lovecraft story but is a huge Cthulhu fan and wants 
to come dressed as Cthulhu. Both of them should be 
able to get something out of this convention," notes 
Hobbs, who expects about 1000 fans to attend. {That 
fan base recently demonstrated its power when the 


Kickstarter campaign that funded NecronomiCon 
raised almost $36,000 USD, far exceeding its $16,000 
goal.) 

The long weekend of Lovecraft will be anchored at 
the Biltmore Hotel, a stately downtown high-rise in the 
heart of Providence, close to the restaurants, art 
spaces and theatres that will host satellite events. And 
like many things Lovecraftlan, NecronomiCon has a 
history: NecronomiCons were held in Providence dur- 
ing the 1990s, before ending in 2001. While the orig- 
inal organizers aren’t involved with this new 
incarnation, they have blessed the use of the name. 

NecronomiCon is the first step in the Lovecraft Arts 
and Sciences Council's plan to “make Providence a 
little bit weirder," said Hobbs. The group’s aims include 
naming a street after Lovecraft, placing a bust at the 
historic Providence Athenaeum and lobbying the city 
to decree August 20, the author’s birthday, Lovecraft 
Day. 

Once NecronomiCon 2013 ends, the Council will 
turn its attention to 201 5, when they hope to hold the 
next event - in time for the 1 25th anniversary of Love- 
craft’s birth. 

Learn more at necronomicon-providence.com. 

SAM COSTELLO 


ENTRAILS 


^Three of horror's most prominent 
players recently passed away. Jess 
Franco, Spanish director of Succubus. 
Vampyros Lesbos, and hundreds of 
other low-budget genre films, died on 
April 2 at age 82 due to complications 
from a stroke. David B. Silva, best 
known for editing the influential horror 
magazine The Horror Show, died on 
March 13 at age 62 from unknown 
causes. Finally, au- 
thor Rick Mautala 
passed away March 
21 at age 64 after a 
heart attack. He was 
best known for his 
novels Night Stone 
and Winter Wake. 


feature, the English Civil War horror A ' visit back to genre films since Ponty- 
Held in Engiand, is due later this year. pool. 



^ Sightseers direc- 
tor Ben Wheatley 
has revealed in an 
interview with Hitilst 
that he is set to em- 
bark on a clayma- 
tion/animated film 
titled Mega Evil Motherfuckers. He's 
currently working on the script and is in 
talks wlh animation houses in the UK 
that worked on Frankenweenie and 
Fantasbc Mr. Fox. Of the new project, 
^ Wheatley said, "It's gonna be really, re- 
ally violent. But funny.” Wheatley’s next 


3 Seven years since premiering at the 
Toronto International Film Festival, All 
the Boys Love Mandy Lane - by Warm 
Bodies director Jonathan Levine - has 
been picked up by RADIUS, an arm of 
The Weinstein Company. Despite a UK 
release, the well-received slasher film 
starring Amber Heard 
never saw theatres after 
Its North American fes- 
t'val run. It was sold to 
Senator Entertainment, 
which went bankrupt, 
leaving the movie in dis- 
tribution limbo until 
now. Mandy Lane is 
currently scheduled tor 
release this summer In 
theatres and on VOD. 


3 Pontypool director 
Bruce McDonald and 
writer Tony Burgess are 
set to reunite for the film People Live 
Still In Cashtown Comers. Based on 
Burgess' novel, it tells the story of a gas 
station employee who decides that In 
order for him to feel normal, he needs 
to murder anyone that makes him feel 
otherwise. This will be McDonald's first 



3 A new projectfrom the writers of the 
ultra-dark superhero graphic novel The 
Cape has been announced by IDW. Eis- 
ner-nominated scribes Joe Hill and 
Jason Ciaramella have teamed up with 
illustrator Vic Malhotra on Thumbprint, 
a miniseries based on Hill's original 
novella. The "twisted three-issue tale of 
fear, terror, and indelible remorse” will 
follow Private Mallory Grennan after her 
dishonourable discharge from the US 
army as she tries to start a new life 
back home. The first issue hits stands 
June 19. 


MONSTRO 


ZARRO 




^William Moody, better known as pro- 
fessional wrestling manager Paul 
Bearer, died on March 5 at age 58. His 
death was confirmed by wrestler and 
friend “Cowboy” Bob Kelly, who claimed 
Moody had recently complained of res- 
piratory problems. During his time with 
the WWE, Bearer could summon super- 
natural powers from a cremation urn 
whenever his wrestler, the Undertaker, 
was in trouble. In real life. Moody had a 
degree in mortuary science and worked 
in the funeral industry. His funeral was 
held March 9 In Mobile, Alabama. 

CHARLOTTE STEAR 


A Texas man recently snapped a 
photo of what he claims are two 
sasQuatches. According to the 
Port Arthur News, he was visiting 
Oak Bluff Cemetery near the 
Neches River (in southeast Texas) 
where he maintains two family 
graves. While cleaning the head- 
stones, a scream rang out, which 
prompted him and another visitor 
to observe two huge, man-llke 
animals covered in dark hair 
standing near a tree line. The man 
captured the apparent 
sasquatches on his cellphone 
camera before fleeing the area in 
fear. “There was hair from the 
mouth down, like a man," one of 
the witnesses told reporters, hav- 
ing seen the faces of the crea- 
tures. The supporting photo only 
captures the alleged sasquatches 
from a distance, but they do look 
rather convincing, 
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THATPARALTZE! 


BflTJY HOTOmA 


THE THING 

Stefano Alcantara (s1e1anoalcantara.com) 
and Rich Bjstamante (leatherneckstatt(xi.com) 


"[Stefano and I] posted online that we were looking for someone 
to let us do a collaborative piece on them. We'd do the tattoo for 
free as long as they allowed us to film it We decided on tattoo artist 
Shaun Gray. ... Took about five hours, and every half hour we'd 
switch seats and continue each others’ work."- Rich Bustamante 


WEIRD STATS & MORBID FACTS 


A pet dog in Oklahoma City returned home in March with the corpse of a newborn baby boy clenched 
In Its Jaws. Police are attempting to determine where the canine found the body. 

The Monsters' house on Colonial Street was originally built for the 1946 comedy-drama SoGcxs 
My Love. 

The Cook County Medical Examiner's Office in Chicago has launched a new area on its website 
where photos of unclaimed corpses will be posted; it hopes the effort will help identitication of the 
deceased and give the affected families some closure. 

In the 2008 Royal Shakespeare Company pmduction of Hamlet in Stratford-upon-Avon, England, 
actor David Tennant used the skull of professional pianist AndreTchaikowsky, who died in 1982 and 
donated his body to science and his cranium to the company for use in theatncal productions. 

A Maryland man died earlier this year after developing rabies, which he acquired from an infected 
kidney that he received during a transplant in fall of 201 1 . 

Tod Browning, director of Freaks, also travelled with circuses as The Living Corpse, performing a 
live burial act. Me later Joined Bamum and Bailey as a clown. 

Afour-year-old boy was found alive In a New Jersey apartment In March, after living almost a week 
with his mother's corpse, to which he had been regularly applying lotion In an attempt to heal her. 

Alexander Skarsgard, best known as Enc Northman on True Blood, had his first US role in 2001 's 
Zoolander, In which he played one of three models who bum to death after playfully hosing each 
other at a gas station. 

A Chinese fishmonger recently discovered a live, unexploded, three-pound bomb inside a squid he 
was gutting at market. 

In the 2006 remake of The Omen, the numbers 666 can be seen In the floral wallpaper patterns of 
Damien's bedroom. 

A box of eyeballs was found In a garbage bln In a Kansas City gas station in late March. Despite 
being packaged in a medical container, no local hospitals or surgical facilities have any record of a 
lost shipment. 

Composer Daniel Licht initially wrote DexteTs thwne song as part of the score for the 1 993 anthology 
movie Necronomicon: Book ot the Dead. 

In the 1600s, European doctors would transfuse sheep's blood into humans, believing that it made ^ 
people who were suffering from manias calmer. The practice was discontinued after a man died, r 
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© SEVERANCE 

BEAR-TRAP TIBIA TORTURE 


© CREEP 

GRUESOME GYNECOLOGY 


© EVIL ALIENS 

EXTRA-TERRESTRIAL ANAL EXCAVATION 
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UNDERGROUND MUTANT GUT MUNCKERS 
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D BLACULA FIGURE 

S79.99 

At that price, it may seem like 
they''etakin' a brte outof you, but this 1/6 
scale figure of William Marshall as Blacuia 
is highly detailed, dressed in screen-ac- 
curate cloth duds and limited to 500. Cer- 
tificate of authenticity included. 

Soul and black satin at amoktlme.com. 


HERSHEL'S FARM T-SHIRT 


Nothing’ll make you more popular 
during the z-bag apocalypse than know- 
ing where to find shelter. This Walking 
Deacf-themed tee comes with a zombie- 
head graphic on the inside, so you can 
transform yourself into a walker by pulling 
the hem over your head. 

Sport your stronghold at 
crazydogtshirts.com. 


□ CITIZEN BRICK LEGO ZOMBIE 
HUNTER MINIFIG 
$20 

Lego survivors of the zombie apocalypse 
have a champion: Citizen Brick’s Zombie- 
Hunting Enthusiast. This familiar-looking 
I'll badass sports a crossbow, a dagger, 
two different shirts and a tiny poncho. 
Walking dead blockheads beware! 

Crack apart corpses at 
citizenbrick.com. 


Cooking up a decent horror flick requires 
a certain amount of alchemy. This version 
of the periodic table turns the titles of 
genre movies into “chemical" symbols, 
and arranges them by director and date 


Find the formula for fear at 

onasixpence.bigcartel.com. 





The precursor to the harder-edged horror film publi- zine sported a “For Sale to Adults Only" disclaimer, rlO 

cationsof the 1980s, British-produced Monster Mag and one issue - number 2- was even deemed ob- 0 fA' — f k 



featured articles on late-'60s/earty-'70s fright flicks, scene; it was seized and destroyed by the govern- , ,1' i g 



reolete with oorv colour ohotos and an emohasison mentwhen it arrived from the orintino house in Italv. /Jf 1 



Amicus and Hammer output. Seventeen issues were Volumes can usually be found on eBay for between * ^ , 

i^X\ 

K%/:r 1 

printed, and each volume was able to fold out Into a $15 to $25 apiece. ^^5 



2' X 3' poster. Due to gruesome content, the maga- 'iiiii^ 



MORE CRYPTIC CRLLECTI3LES AT RIIFMORSllE.COM 





■ Lamberto Bava 
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IS MORE DEDICATED THAN EVER. 
WRITER/DIRECTOR ROBIN HARDY 
AND STAR SIR CHRISTOPHER LEE 


TELL US WHY IT REMAINS AN 


ICONIC WORK OF BRITISH CINEMA 



FTER A LONG AND BLOODY REIGN AS THE KING OF BRITISH 

Horror Studios, by the early '70s, Hammer Films was starting to lose ground to its 
more provocative European and American counterparts. Even with saucy little num^ 
bers such as The V 5 mp/re Lovers and Twins of Evil, Hammer was essentially dish' 
ing out the same monsters that it had been for the better part of the last two decades. 


Then, in 1973, a wildly original little movie gopped up that com- 
pletely upended the tradit'ons of the Brit'sh horror film, pitting 'Is un- 
derlying Christian belief system against a more thoughtful depiction 
of pagan mythology fhan had ever previously been attempted. 

The exact origins of this fiim are somewhat hazy as ail the partici- 
pants seem to have differing accounts as to how it ail began. One ver- 
sion has it that legendary horror icon Sir Christopher Lee optioned a 
novel by author David Pinner titled Ritualised p.22) so that playwright 
Anthony Shaffer {Frenzy could adapt it into a script. But finding the 
novel unworkable, Shaffer discarded all but Its basic premise then 
proceeded to reinvent the story with long-time associate and director 
of the film, Robin Hardy. 

Produced by British Lion, The Hr'/c/rerAfarTstarsChristopher Lee as 
the charismatic leader of Summerisle, a fictional island set in the 
Scottish Hebrides where the inhabitants have revlalized the practices 
of an ancient pagan religion. A colossal clash of cultures erupts when 
stIff-lIpped Scottish police officer and devout Christian Sergeant 
Howie (Edward Woodward), arrives to make inquires about an alleged 
missing girl. He's been sent an anonymous letter by one of the is- 
land’s residents urging him to Investigate. 

Once there, he's shocked to discover that none of the Islanders 
will admit to having any Knowledge of her. Including the girl's own 
mother. Suspecting a conspiracy, he presses on, and after spending 
a couple of days In Summerisle and observing the island's various 
rituals and customs, Howie grows Increasingly alarmed at these 
heathens and their nature-loving ways. Young women frolick naked 
In broad daylight as part of some bizarre fertility ritual, couples 
openly fornicate In the fields at night and young children are given 
explicit sex education in school to the point of venerating the penis 
as a sacred symbol. 

Howie's god-fearing ways are severely tested when the 
innkeeper’s daughter, the ultra-gorgeous Willow {stunning Swedish 
actor Britt Ekiand), tries to seduce him. After resisting her tempta- 
tions, Howie awakes the following day to find that his plane has been 
sabotaged. Unable to leave Summerisle, he's forced to stick around 
for the May Day celebrations, which see the entire population dress 
up as pagan deities and animals and dance over the hills to offer li- 
bations to the gods for a bountiful harvest. From here, we get the 
fiim's most mind-bending revelation when the sergeant discovers 
that the entire Island has conspired with Lord Summerisle to turn the 


hunter into the hunted. Howie's inevitable encounter with the terrify- 
ing Wicker Man itself, a 30-foot-high wooden effigy stuffed with sac- 
rlficial.anlmals, remains one of the most horrifying finales in all of 
cinema. 

Unfortunately, the producers at British Lion had little faith In the 
commercial potential of The Wicker Man. cut it heavily and stuck it 
on the lower half of a double bill with Don't Look Now. The f\\m aiso 
suffered from botched distribution in the US at the hands of Warner 
Brothers, until a small company picked up the rights in 1976 with 
the Intent of releasing the complete version. Unfortunately, when di- 
rector Hardy went to locate the original negative, he discovered that 
It had gone missing. 

This is where legendary producer Roger Gorman enters the equa- 
tion. Gorman possessed the only complete print in existence after 
being sent a copy of the full version years earlier, after he’d expressed 
an Interest in distributing it In America (the producers refused his 
typically low offer). Butthanks to that Gorman print, a longer version 
of The Wicker Man was eventually restored for a US re-release. By 
the time the film's current owners, Canal Plus, j'oined forces with An- 
chor Bay to release the Extended Gut on home video in 2001 , no sur- 
viving prints of the American re-release could be found so they were 
forced to retrieve the missing scenes from a one-inch analog telecine 
transfer, the only copy of the original full-length version known to 
exist. The transitions between the lower quality images and the pris- 
tine transfer from the British print are jarring, but 'rt's currently as 
close as we can get to seeing The Wicker Man m its intended form. 

While It was never treated with the respect It deserved on Its Initial 
release, on the strength of Is brilliant cast, hypnotic folksongs, Shaf- 
fer's intricately devised plot and Hardy’s meticulously researched de- 
tails, The Wicker Man remains a work of collaborative genius. To this 
day, Sir Christopher maintains that Lord Summerisle is the greatest 
part he ever played (see p.20). 

The film was subjected to a lamentable (and laughable) remake 
starring Nicholas Cage In 2006 and then in 201 1 , Hardy released his 
long-anticipated follow-up. The Wicker Tree. Still going strong at 83, 
Hardy plans to make a third and final installment of his Wicker Man 
trilogy, titled The Wrath of the Gods. 

With 2013 marking the 40th anniversary of the fiim. Rue Morgue 
caiied Hardy at his office In London, Engiand, to set the record 
straight on his cuit movie masterpiece. 
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THE PLOT IS ONE ELABORATE 
CAKE PLAYED BY AN ENTIRE 
ISLAND. LED BY LORD SUKKERISLE, 
ON ONE KAN. Robin hardy 
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witches and all those slightly hokey things like hold- 
ing garlic and crucifixes In front of zombies, all that 
stuff was part of an idea that grew up under the pa- 
tronage of Christianity against the old religion. And 
they all appear In Hammer films - bloodsucking and 
all that stuff. And while we enjoyed the performance 
of Christopher Lee very much, and the slight jokiness 
of it all, we thought it was about time you took the 
actual religion on which it was all based and created 
a little society which really believed In It. And Sum- 
merlsle Is that society. We go back to the things they 
originally would have done and have the names of 
flowers and plants and go back to the old calendar, 
much of which we still have. We tended to use things 
which were still in our lives that had come straight 
out of the pagan world. The calendar, the days of the 
week, the Maypole - all these things are part of the 
original religion. 


inspired you ond Anthony Shaffer to moke 

The Wicker Man} 

Have you ever seen a play called Sleutlf} If you re- 
member, It's an elaborate game played by one man 
on another, and then the other man plays the game 
back at him. In my relationship with Tony Schaffer, 
for a long time we had a whole series of games 
which we played on each other. And this went on 
through all the years, these elaborate games. And 
Sleuth, of course, was his first play in the west end 
of London, and it was exactly that, about those 
games. And when he came to stay with me on a little 
Island down In the Thames so that we could plot the 
film of The Wicker Man, it is of course a game. The 
plot Is one elaborate game played by an enflre island, 
led by Lord Summerisle, on one man. 

What were your impressions of British honor 
movies at the time, specifically the Hammer 


Christopher was It really, because h'e was the most 
charismatic actor, the best-looking actor, the most 
memorable actor of that saga. We didn't really cast 
him because of any particular relafion to the Hammer 
films, but we did cast him because it was an entirely 
different kind of role for him. It was a real role based 
in some possible reality, whereas as Count Dracula 
was obviously part of a fable. And The Wicker Man 
we like to think was rather more than a fable. It's a 
story which could happen or could have happened 
outtherein the Hebrides. 

To what degree did the novel J?/rua/by David 
Pinner influence the filmf 
I never read the novel and I don't even think that Tony 
ever read the novel. The novel, I think, was read by 
the producer, Peter Snell, and the suggestion that it 
had Influenced the film [came] after the script was 
written. But that’s my understanding because I never 
even heard of the novel until we'd started working 
on the film. I understood that Peter had paid In order 
to get him to go away and stop claiming that he had 
something to do with the story. He had paid him 
some money and I realized that was a complete mis- 
take because he is the only person who's made any 
money - apart from EMI, British Lion and Canal 
Plus - out of The Wicker Man. I never have, apart 
from my original lee,Tony never has, Christopher Lee 
never has; the only person who’s made any money 
is Pinner, and on the completely fallacious Idea that 
he somehow had something to do with IL I’m fold It 
had something to do with butterflies and flowers. I’ve 
no Idea what it was about. 

In Marie ICcrmode’s 2001 documentary Burnt 
Offering, Tony Shaffer himself says that he 
found the novel unworkable when he sat down 
to write an adaptation of it. 

Unfortunately, he's no longer alive to ask him, but If 
he said that, or is said to have said that, I suppose 
he would have read It then. I sat with Tony on my Is- 
land and we Invented the plot of The IV/cker War? to- 
gether. And he then went away to write the 
screenplay and I went away to research all the pagan 
things. I was In the hospital at the time recovering 
from an Illness and I read all the volumes of The 
Golden Bough: A Study In Magic and Beligion, out of 
which most of the little clues came, i fed them to 
Tony, he put them in the script That’s how it worked. 

The Wicker Man is essentially a horror musi^ 
cal. At what point during the writing process 
did you decide that music would become sucli a 


films? 

I ttiink they were all based on the medievallzed no- 
tion which had been fed by the Catholic Church to 
the community at large, that paganism was 
wicked black arLAnd so when Christianity re- 
placed paganism in Britain, it had to 
have its own propaganda against It. And 





ing that you cast Sir Christopher 
Lee and Ingrid Pitt in the film because it gives 
: -Wicker Man the superficial appears 
belonging to the Hammer films. 

Yes, he was the most prominent figure of the 
whole Hammer series of films. There 
were other very Important people, but 


We decided that we would have folk songs which re- 
flected the pagan’ world, and there are lots and lots 
of folk songs In Scotland and in England and In the 
Appalachians in America which have survived, whictf 
are based on the pagan faith. The idea of telling the . .V 
story partly through the songs was one that I was re- • 




Fantasy Island: Willow (Britt Ekiandj tries to seducd Serge^t Howie. 


greatest horror films, but upon its initial release in 1 973, 

It was hacked to bits by distributor British Lion and sent to the US, 
where it Quickly slipped into obscurity. Three years later, a 25-year- 
old film cittic tram- New Orieans named John Alan Simon and tel- 
evision presenter Stirling Smith came to the rescue. 

"The film had been shelved by Warner Brothers after a brief ap- 
pearance In the Atlanta area, mostly playing at crummy drive-ins," 
explains Simon. "Even to novices in distribution, this didn’t seem 
like the right handling for another literate, provocative thriller from 
the author of Sleuth [screenwriter Anthony Shatter]." 

For a mere $5000, they secured the distribution rights, formed 
a company called Abraxas to release It, and set about creating 
some publicity. 

"The story of a small company of film buffs rescuing lost and 
controversial films and competing with the major studios on a 
shoestring budget made great news copy," asserts Simon. 

But the major turning point for the movie came after they 
screened the film for Fred Clarke, editor of Cinefantastigue mag- 
azine, who proclaimed it “the Citizen Kane of horror films.” 

Simon points out, “ Cinefantastigue created the same kind of 
pre-release underground cult following among fanatic horror film 
buffs that would still work 25 years later for The Blair Witch Project 
and later still tor Paranormal Activity." 

Wanting to re-release the complete version of the film, Simon 
was dispirited to learn that the original negative had been de- 
stroyed (see the Robin Hardy interview for details). All that re- 
mained oJ the full-length version was an answer print sent to Roger 
Gorman’s office years earlier. Abraxas used it to partially restore 
The Wicker Man betore unleashing it in the DeepSouthaccompa- 
nled by a clever publicity campaign designed to win the support 
of the Christian community. 

"Stirling had charmed the local clergy into viewing the movie as 
a provocative chance to re-evaluate Chnstian faith," admits Simon. 

“A free lunch with Christopher Lee clinched the deal. His support 
was crucial. He flew down to New Orleans and we took him on a 
whirlwind round ot press interviews and public appearances." 

The film went on to enjoy a phenomenal run in the US thanks to 
the efforts of Simon and Sfirling. Unfortunately, however, some 
dodgy side dealings courtesy ot a business partner saw both the 
television rights and the German print end up in the possessidn OT 
a company known as Group IV. All that remained accessibi'e to;-. 
Simon was the 1 -Inch telecine analog transfer he used to dupfidate . 
copies for home video in the early ’80s. ' • 

"Only In the video release that I negoGated with Media Horiie 
Entertainment did the full 102-minute version finally seethe light ' 
of day in America," he laments. ' • 

Group IV has since slipped into the mists ot time and with it any 
knowledge of the whereabouts of that infamous Corman print.. 
While the original negative of the film may very well be lost, it's ■ ' 
conceivable that the Corman print may surface again someday to, j 
unravel the mystery ot The Wicker Man. 


ally keen on and I researched the songs with a society called Sharp, here In London. We 
decided on the songs which would tit in the various parts of the film and then Paul Giovanni 
wrote the music tor them. Lots of them had been “Bowdlerized,"' which means that they 
had the sexy bits taken out of them in the Victorian era by somebody called Dr, Bowdler. 
Peter Shaffer [Tony Shaffer's twin brother and celebrated playwright] restored it so that 
the songs have their sexy pagan original verses. Also, a lot of that stuff is from original 
poems by Robert Burns, the great Scottish poet. It all adds to the atmosphere of Scottlsh- 
ness.and good old bawdy Scottishness, notthe prim, ChrlsGan counterpoint that also ex- 
isted. 

Are there inj rcehlife communities in the Hebrides that resemble Summerisle 
to an7 degree? 

No, actually quite the reverse. The film is stitched together from about 25 locaGons. The 
Island which you fly over at the beginning Is stitched together between the Isle of Skye, 
which has those rather wonderful mountains, and the fruit orchards In South Africa where 
we were shooting a commercial at that particular time. And the stitching together [contin- 
ues] with a little seaside town called Plockton, which isopposttethe Isle of Skye. The pop- 
ulation there belonged to a Christian religion which is called the Wee Frees and they are 
a very fundamentalist Scottish church. They believe that the Sabbath starts on Saturday 
because ft's close to Sunday and it goes on into Monday because that’s close to Sunday 
too. The emphasis of their religion is heavily on the Old Testament of the Bible. In fact. It 
you go to one oftheir services you could be forgiven for thinking you were at an Orthodox 
Jewish service because the Old Testament comes into it to such an extent. When Howie 
arrivesinhisplane.of that crowd of about twelve old men standing on the quay side, three 
were actors and the rest were local sailors and local fisherman of the Wee Frees religion. 
They were always very helpful, except on Saturdays, Sundays and Mondays when they 
wouldn’t even speak to you. 

The film is set in the spring, but you octuslly shot it during the fete eutumn heed' 
ing into winter. Why did you shoot out of season? 

Well, films are very much dominated by when the money Is available and we had to finish 
shooting the film before the end of the year for some financial reason. So we were shooting 
In November and December. As it happened, we had quite a lot of sunshine. Scottish cli- 
mate Is strange in that way; you get snow up In the mountains, on the hills, and it can be 
quite sunny down in the valleys. We just had to be very careful to frame the camera so we 
didn’t see the show on the hills, and that’s why we carried trees around with us which we 
could put blossoms on. And we had to put ice in the extras' mouths so that their breath 
didn’t show, and have little heaters mounted just below in the close-ups when the actors 
were speaking because otherwise their breath would have shown. It was quite an elaborate 
business shooting that. 

Britt EVfand famously used a body double for plrts of her nude dance scene. But 
she revealed later that she was quite upset that a double was used. 

You know, over 40 years, I think a lot of this has been invented to make the story better 

Cont'donp.21... 


THE MAN WHO SAVED THE WICKER 
MAN EXPLAINS HOW HE AND SOME 
DEDICATED COMPANIONS KEPT 
THE ELUSIVE FILM ALIVE 

CREATING CULT 

BY Stuaitf. Hndrews 




SIR CHRISTOPHER LEE 


IN A CAREER SPANNING NEARLY 300 FILMS, 

HAS PROVEN HIMSELF A MASTER MOVIE VILLAIN, YET LORD 
SUMMERISLE IS STILL HIS MOST BELOVED BAD GUY 


ev Dcjan Ognjanovic 


Monster, the Mummy and Doctor Fu Manchu. He was Sir Henry Baskerville and Rasputin; he was Lucifer, Sherlock 
Holmes, Saruman and Count Dooku, among many others. Yet, the role of Lord Summerisle in Robin Hardy's The 
Wicker Man remains his favourite, something the renowned British actor has proudly repeated in niunerous interviews 
over the decades. In fact, he considers it the best movie he’s ever made. 


"Itisagoodstory/’Leesayscluring : whose motives we can understand 
an interview atthaGrossmann Festi- ^ (on some counts, anyway - Sum- 
val of Film and Wine in Ljutomer, i merlsle's penchant for human sacrl- 
Slovenla, where he received a lifetime ' lice might be a bit much for most of 
achievement award- “It is not what ^ us)-The role demandedan actorwho 
the audience is expecting to see. The ; could bring instant authority, a mixture 
ending is very frightening, yet it's • of the threatening and the reassuring, 
completely logical, because we are : to a character who is creepy and 
pagans and it has to be like that. I : clever at the same time, 
think it was a wonderful script by An- ; “He's very charming, he's smiling, 
thony Shaffer.” • hecanbe very amusing,” agrees Lee. 

In spite of his advanced age - Lee : “At the same time, he knew what he 
turns 91 this month - he remains a ' had to do so that the islanders would 
looming, commanding figure. His ^ have a good crop that year, because 
voice still possesses that deep, haunt- • the one before was a bad one. The 
ing timbre that fans remember so • crops have failed, and we have to 
fondly. Before I entered the ■ have a virgin sacrifice." 

beautiful veranda of the ' ^ Now that The Wicker Man has 

wine-country villa where * , achieved cult status and its famously 

the interview took place, ^ A A _ grim ending has become the 
his publicist warned me stuff of movie legend, it’s not 

the actor does not like to ' ^ spoiler to reveal 

talk about his Dracula role; ” ' what Summerisle “had” 

later, I learned firsthand to do, and his grotesque 

that Lee refuses to sign , way of doing it. After a 

any Dracula-related meagre harvest, 

merchandise. He's Summerisle and 

more than happy to his pagan follow- 

talk about The Wicker ers lock the 

Man, though. movie's virginal 

Part of the role’s endur- 
ing appeal is rooted In the 
fact that the character is 
not written as a typical horror 
movie villain, nor is he played as 
one. Lord Summerisle, patriarch of the 
Island that bears his name, is a spe- 
cial kind of wicked: despicable but a 
little sympathetic too. He is a bad guy 


hero, Sergeant Howie (Edward Wood- 
ward), inside a huge, man-shaped fig- 
ure made of wicker, then set It alight. 

The origihal cut was also shocking 
to the censors, who imposed signifi- 
cant changes on the movie. Forty 
years later, Lee is still incensed that 
so much was excised from the final 
version. 

"When I saw It, I remember saying, 
'What happened? That's not there, 
that’s not there, that’s not there! What 
happened to the doctor, the dentist? 
The chemist, the fishmonger, the 
baker? They were all very good 
parts, and in the finished film 
they hardly appear, tt was cut 
and cut and cut. We tried 
to find the negative 
and the outtakes, but 
they were never found." 

Undoubtedly, the pagan 
aspects didn't help 
curry any favours 
with the ap- 
pointed 
guardians of 
good taste, but 
for Lee, the role 
of Sum- 


merisle was Intriguing in large part 
because of the actor's interest in the 
occult. After all, he was a close friend 
of Dennis Wheatley, the controversial 
author of occult thrillers that Inspired 
two of Lee’s films: 1968's The Devil 
Rides Out and 1 976's To the Devil a 
Daughter. Indeed, to many viewers 
The Wicker Man seems pagan- 
friendly and even derisive of Christian 
values. Withafilm like thatso close to 
Lee's heart, tt is inevitable to wonder 
If Its plot and attitude In any way cor- 
related with his personal beliefs. 

“I’m a Christian," the actor de- 
clares, but hastens to add, Tm not a 
very religious person. I like to think 
, there is an afterlife, but - what will 
ltbe?\ like to think, like Buddhists 
do, that each life is a preparafion for 
the next one. And hopefully. It’s a 
better one. And everything you do 
In this life, good or bad, affects the 
other. There are many Chris- 
tian beliefs in the hereafter. 

Very strong, particularly with 
Catholics, and they believe it. 
Well, that’s wonderful." 

Still, Lee can't help buf no- 
tice correlations between 
The Wicker Man and the real- 
world religious zealotry It 


"There are pagahs In this world,” 
the actor admits. “There’s no compar- 
ison, of course, but look what this 
man in Norway has done [referring to 
the massacre committed by Anders 
Behring Breivik, who killed 77 people 




tiy various Journalists along the line, because she wasn't 
in the least bit upset with me. I think if she had been 
she would have said so because she was quite a direct 
person. What actually happened was this: when we re- 
hearsed the whole dance, she said, "I'm quite happy 
with doing it in the buff but you can't shoot my arse 
because my arse is like askistrlpl"And Isald, "It looks 
perfectly alright to the rest of us. It's a very pretty 
arse." And she said, "No. no, no, I don't want you to 
see that. Everything else Is fine. My tits and so on are 
fine but not that." And so obviously we had to respect 
her wishes and we knew we were going to be shooting 
on the following day so my production assistant and I 
went haring down to Glasgow to the strip clubs to see 
if we could find somebody whose backside was likely 
to look like Britt’s. And In one club, we found a very, 
very good dancer and we asked If she would do It and 
she said yes. The owner of the club, however, was very 
reluctant. He said, “She's my best dancer! Please get 
her back here within 24 hours because she's the star 
of our litBe show!" There's only about two cuts of her 
in that entire scene when she’s hammering on the cup- 
board door with her back to us. We don't see her face, 
and Britt was perfectly happy with that. 


cuddly and cute animals were going to be burned. 
We had the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals along wdth us for that sequence because 
otherwise we wouldn't have been able to shoot It. it’s 
true that some of the local Inhabitants who took part 
as extras were ultra-concerned for the animals, be- 
cause they did have to be there while the bottom half 
of the man was burning. I was actually Inside the man 
with Edward Woodward after the fire started and right 
on top of us there was a goat In the upper part of the 
chest of the man that was pissing on us both, which 
was particularly unpleasant. (Laughs.] There were fire- 
men there and fire engines nearby, and there was no 
question that It could have gone out of control. One can 
see why people were concerned. Anyway, the animals 
were all alright. 


So what theories do you have about the whereabouts 
of the original negative of 77ie Wickct Man? 

Well, the answer Is, I really have no Idea. I know what 
they said, but what actually happened I Just don't 
know. The story back at EMIwas thatit had been taken 
with a whole lot of cans, presumably, and burled In the 
M3 motorway, which is an extremely Improbable story. 
I mean, we are talking about Shepperton Studios, one 
of the biggest, oldest, most professional studios In the 
country apart from Pinewood.The idea that a negative 
would ever, ever be thrown away Is almost impossible. 

They had this ludicrous story that it had been 
*. j buried in a motorway. I mean, I cannot imagine 
that some guy working on a hole on the mo- 
. torway said tohisboss,"Hey.guv!There's this 
^ * hole here, we better send to Shepperton for 

some negatives to Ml.ltirp with." 


What inspired the design of the wiclcet man itself? 
Well, that was part of my original research. Julius Cae- 
sar, when he arrived In Britain in 55 BC, noted In his 
diary that there were wicker men being used. They 
were not only being used in England but all over 
the Celtic world. They had this habit, as part 
of their religion, of burning their sacrifices in ^ _ 

men made of trees. There are lots of vestiges I 
of this still around In parts of Europe. It’s a r ^ 
very powerful image. Today we’ve got The ^0 
WIckerman Festival In Scotland and we've got ■ 
Burning Man In Nevada. It’s being kept alive as Hm 
itwere. Our wicker man Is based loosely on an 
18th-century Illustration of a wicker man, ^H| 
which I gave to our art director to partly copy. 


il retea«, 
videly 

British horror 
film ever i^odc. How does thst'feeli^ 
you personally? 

Well, it feels very well because clearlydhe 
W stature of the first film was a great help to me 
’ in financing the second film, The Wicker, 
which is selling extremely well on DVO anckBlD'f^. 
The curt of fans for this film is very much allvg arftC 
well and backing anything that continues the saga,. 


Despite its trouble 

The Wicket Men 


Apparcotly, some animal tights group wa! 
concerned that you were going to burn real 
animals in the wicker man. And Tony 
Shaffer instigated this situation further i 
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imsH mMii before there was robin hardy’s film, 
'=' :\Shf there WAS DAVID PINNER’S RITUAL 


WICKER ROOTS 




at a small, isolated community to investigate the death of a 
young girl, only to be met with deception by the locals, who, it 
turns out, engage in pagan rituals and bizarre sacrificial rites, a 
The plot to the 1973 British cult classic, The Wicker Man, right? ^X^Il, ' 
yes, but also the storyline to Ritual - an offbeat 1967 novel that was used 
as the basis of The Whicker TVTan's screenplay. 


“Originally, 1 wrote it as an idea for a screen- 
play for the director Michael Winner,” says the 
booic's author, British actor and writer David Pin- 
ner. “But it was [my agent Jonathan Clowes'] 
idea to turn it into a novel because Winner was 
sitting on it too long.Hesaid, 'If you turn it into a 
novel. I’ll guarantee I'll get it published,’ which 
he did.” 

A fan of occult-themed literature, Pinner, who 
attended the Royal Academy of Oramat'c Art, 
was inspired to write Ritual atet taking on the 
lead role of Sergeant Trotter f 

in the Agatha Chnstie mys- 
tery play The Mousetrap. He A 

wrote the novel in seven 
weeks - working on it on r 

public transitwhile travelling Vr|B^F K 
to and from his stage per- ^ V 

formances in London's West , 


"I came to write Ritualbe- 
cause in a sense, I had al- 
ways been fascinated by 
witchcraft and the occult,” * . | 

says Pinner, “and I suppose " ’ 
my first influences.. .were the novels of Dennis 
Wheatley: The Devil Rides Out, To the Devii a 
Daughter and allot those. When I wrote Ritual.\ 
was 27. And really, I was sort of the first one of 
my generation who was doing that sort of thing.” 

In the eariy 197Qs, the writer was approached 
by Christopher Lee, who, along with celebrated 
playwright and screenwriter Anthony Shaffer 
{Sleuth, Freniyi and British Lion studio head 
Peter Snell, wanted to purchase the rights to 
adapt the novel into a feature film. 

"In 1 971 , 1 think, Christopher Lee took me to 
lunch and he wanted to buy the rights with Shaf- 
fer,” recallsPinner. "But lonly evermet Christo- 
pher Lee when he asked if he could buy the 
book. Then they negotiated with my agent and 
bought the rights to make the movie.” 

In writing his script, Shaffer used the premise 
of Pinner's novel, but decided against doing a 
straight adaptation of it As such, there are sig- 
nificant differences between the two, including 
the book's setting, which changed from an iso- 


lated village in Cornwall to an island off the west 
coast of Scotland; and the reolacement of the 
novel’s dark humour with a more solemn atmos 
phere for the film. That said, a number of simi 
larities still exist, including the donning of animal 
masks by the inhabitants of the area and a fe 
male temptress who attempts to entice the prig 
gish police inspector with an erotic dance 
against her bedroom wall - a scenario which 
practically duplicated in the film in a scene with 
actors Edward Woodward and Bntt Ekiand. 

“There’s always been a slight dis 
agreement between me and Shaffer 
abouf how much he used of my 
novel,” admits Pinner, who likes the 
fj ill film, but wishes it had a bit more hu 
IvjUl mour. “It’s got a totally different end 
*1* ing, I will say that, but so much of it 
you can see straightout of the novel. 

The book had a short print run, and 
as a result was an elusive read for 
decades, with hard-to-find volumes 
iilWy reaching values of up to several hun 
died dollars a copy. But in 201 1 it was 
reprinted by Finders Keepers (finder- 
skeepersrecords.com), a British-based record 
label that has put out an eclectic array of albums 
Including scores to the vampire films of Jean 
Rollin. 

The author had some of his other genre work 
republished in 2001 , including a trio of vampire 
fhemed plays - Fanghorn, Edred the Vampire 
and Lucifer's Fair - as one volume tifled The 
Vampire Triiogy. (Written in 1966, Fanghorn 
about a lesbian vampire, was banned from being 
performed in London by the country’s then-cei 
sor for theatre, the Lord Chamberlain’s Office.) 
The author has recently completed two other 
homor projects, as well, including one of partic 
ular interest to fans of The Wicker Man. 

‘Tve just written a thriller-horror novel abouf 
the theatre, titled Killing for Parts, and I have just 
completed the sequel to Rrtual, after all these 
years, called The Wicca Woman," says Pinner. 
“The children who are in Ritualate grown up 
this. It’s set 30 years later, just before the mil 
lennium.”® 


AV fe Faithful: Summerisle residents prepare 
to greet the procession of revellers. 


[and that] Is very pleasing to me because at last we ‘ 
are makingsomemoney out of the thing. I’m going all 
the time to various universities and media departments ' 
to celebrate its 40th anniversary, and I’m hoping It’s < 
going to mean that the financing of Wrath of the Gods, ! 
which is the third and final film in the trilogy, is being : 
helped by all this, which clearly it is. I’ve had a very en- ; 
couraging letter from the distributors who are anxious to ; 
do the third fiim. 


o The'WickerMsnhcmv, 
groups over the years? 


What can you tell us about Wrath of the GodsI 
Wrath of the Gods is where the gods get their comeup- 
pance, really. Obviously, the gods got their victim in the 
first film and the gods get their victim in the second film; 
in the third film. It's the gods themselves that are going 
to have a problem. 


Finally, c, 
there have been ti 
pagan and Chrti 

When we first opened the film in San Francisco, the 
reaction was enormously favourable from the audience 
but outside the theatre I had to go and talk to a group 
of people who were demonstrating against the film as ^ 
giving paganism a bad name. I can’t say that it was a ' 
very pieasant interview from my point of view because ; 
these guys all had various piercings In every single ori- 
fice. I mean their noses and their ears and their tits 
and god knows where else they were pierced, and they 
were dressed in black and metal and so on. And they I 
were genuinely worried that I had given them a bum I 
rap as far as their religion was concerned. Anyway, we 
all had a drink together at a local bar and it was kind 
of okay. As far as Christianity is concerned, when we 
first started to distribute the film In the LS, the stu- j 
dents who were organizing all of this - this whole thing 1 
was a student exercise In distribution - thought It was [ 
a good idea to take It to the churches. So they- 
arranged what in America ai " ' 


e called"l’rayer Break- 


film in the screening room and the variousTeverehds '■ 
from the various different religions all sent a priest ^ 
a minister and afterwards there would be a discussion 
over bread rolls and pancakes. And the Chrlstlaiis re- 
ally felt that great scene on the clitfs where Howie con^ . 
firms, "i believe in Jesus Christ and I believe in l,h^J4e ■ . 
to come." So based on that, they endorsed the 'fiFri>-& 1 
tally and pretty much sold It from fhe pulpit Wergirfi 1 

surprised? You bet [Laughs.] 5 ' • ' [ 
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rom lurking serial killers to stalking werewolves, the gloomy streets of London have heen a hack- 
drop to many cinematic nightmares. And jnst when you think that every tale to emerge from the 
Big Smoke has heen told, something altogether unigne and, well, fantastic creeps nut from its fog. 


A Fantastic Fear of Everything, from first-time feature director simple task for most people, but not for a man whose paranoia is rooted 
Crispian Mills, adds a whole new dimension of weird to the city, in atraumatic childhood laundrette incident. Coming to terms with his dark 
Based on the 1 998 novella Paranoia in fhe Laundrette, by Bruce Robinson past proves patlicularly problematic, however, when an encounter with a * 


(an actor/director who also penned the screenplays for In Dreams. How to psychopath takes place in the very spot that’s haunted him his whole life. 


Get Ahead in Advertising and Withnaii and I), it's a horror 
comedy that delves deep into the unravelling mind of a chil- 
dren's-novelist-tumed-true-crime-writer who's struggling 
with a severe case of paranoia. After intensely researching 
Victorian serial killers tor his new novel Decades of Death, 
Jack (Simon Pegg: Shaun of the Dead, Hot Fuzz, Burke and 
Hare) suspects that every stranger is out to get him - some- 
thing he confesses to his eccentric psychiatrist. Dr. Friedkin 
(veteran character actor Paul Freeman). His rampant fear 
cripples him so profoundly that he can barely leave 
his dank apartment, believing that if he does, 
he'll be murdered. But when a Hollywood 
producer wants to set up a meeting. 
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Everything 


A ray of light comes through this darkness though, in the 
form of Sangeet (Amara Karan, pictured above with Pegg), a 
girl who may just turn things around for our hysterical hero. 

Mills always knew Pegg was his Jack. 

"Simon's been there from the beginning," Mills says. “I 
never considered anyone else for the part of Jack. During 
writing, I'd close my eyes and see him there very clearly, tip- , 
toeing around that old apartment in nothing but his Y fronts. ' 
I wanted to do something that was as theatrical as it was vi- 


Pegg, in turn, supported the film from its inception. Origi- 
nally Mills wrote the script as a short but it was the actor 
who suggested it should be made into a full-length 


Jack is ordered by his agent to go to the feature, as he saw great potential in the story. Furthermore, 

laundrette and wash his suit so he once shooting actually started, the actor threw himseif ^ 

looks like a professional. It’s a intotheroleinordertogetJack’sinsanrtyjustright. 




The pressure of the 
, film’s tight schedule may 

have at least partially influ- 
enced the scenes where Pegg runs 
around the dirty, cluttered apartment in 
just his underwear, holding a knife, psychotically 
jumping at every bump In the night. 

“He genuinely loved playing Jack,” says Mills. 

• “1 think he also relished the manic intensity of 
the shoot, which we managed to complete in 
only 28 days. I mean, five weeks Is stupidly 
quick, especially for a film like ours, which has 
a very strong visual style. He called it ‘filming by 
the seat of your pants.' Quite literally. So that in- 
tensity rubbed off on his performance. Probably 
rubbed off on his Y fronts too...” 

But before Pegg could bring the character to 
F. life, Mills had to delve deep Into the psyche of 
Jack. He looked inward to build the inner work- 
ings of his protagonist. 

“My own psychotherapy sessions helped me 
to understand that many. If not all, sociopaths 
tend to be victims of childhood abuse,” Mills 

• says. “When we say ‘abuse’ we usually think of 
physical abuse, but it’s not usually that obvious. 
It’s often very subtle, even alarmingly unwitting 
on the part of the parent. Abuse leads to trauma, 
and these childhood traumas create deep Im- 
pressions, which influence the rest of one's adult 
life. I find it all fascinating, even more so now 
that I have kids myself. As Phillip Larkin wrote, 
your parents fuck you up. They don’t mean to. 
But they do it anyway.” 

The film balances this darkness by injecting 
an element of whimsy into Jack’s mounting 
paranoia via stop-motion animation scenes. 
Both the eerie, cartoon opening-title sequence 
and a diorama depicting the story of notorious 
killer Harvey Crippen are effective in transport- 
ing us into Jack’s world. But it’s when Jack teils 
the tale of a frightened hedgehog called Brian 
and his brother Harold, via a stop-motion ani- 
mation sequence, that we really get Inside his 
psyche. Mills collaborated on these portions of 
the film with director Chris Hopewell, who’s best 
known for his work on the magically odd Radio- 
head music video "There There." Hopewell’s 
segment echoes that particular video, both vi- 
sually and In Its story, which depicts anthropo- 
morphic woodland animals and a chase through 
a forest, 

“I was familiar with his dark, fairy-tale aes- 
thetic, and his penchant tor late-1 960s and ’70s 
children’s entetlainment,” notes Mills. “We tried 
to conjure up a world that ultimately takes you 

back to a fme when children’s programs were 
much more innocent. They had an almost 
naive quality, but Ironically, they 
' able to generate much 
deeper emotions and 
impressions," 

The 

offers 




such an amalgam of visual delights through its 
vibrant colours and incredible plot twists, it’s no 
surprise where Mill’s Inspirations lie. 

”1 would say specifically fantasy has been the 
biggest Influence,” says Mills. "Especially stuff 
like Terry Gilliam’s Time Bandits, which was fan- 
tastic but still felt real and had a wonderful 
sense of humour. Having said that, horror Is a 
big part of fantasy. Some of the earliest memo- 
ries I have are of being frightened out of my wits, 
usually by something that existed purely In my 
imagination, I suppose that’s our first experience 
of cinema, isn’t it? The stuff we watch in our 
head.” 

A Fantastic Fear of Everything's aesthetic 
evokes the Victorian era; with its haunting 
streets, ghostly characters and unnerving at- 
mosphere, it’s easy to forget that this is set in 
the present day. Mills’ distinctive style truly cre- 
ates another world, and audiences could be for- 
given for thinking Jack may come face-to-face 
with Jack the Ripper at any time. Essentially 
what we have here is an authentic Dickensian 
London, with a modern splash of life. 

“My grandfather, John Mills, played Pip In 
David Lean’s Great Expectations,” says 
Mills. “So those Images have been etched 
into my imagination since childhood. When 
I started working on this script, with its 
Victorian serial killers and gothic bedtime 
stories, it was obviously going to conjure 
some of those old ghosts.” 

Mills' own background is equally colour- 
ful. In the mid ’90s he was the lead singer 
of Britpop band Kula Shaker. The group 
was known for Its psychedelic sound and 
interest In traditional Indian music, cul- 
ture and mysticism (Mills 
says his next film 
will be a Bolly- 
wood-Inspired 
epic, magical 
romance). 

Unsurpris- 
ingly, these 
elements 
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Awash In Fear: Angry onlookers observe Jack's 
meltdown at the laundrette, and (top) Jack (Simon 
Pegg) burns his hair off. 


on A Fantastic Fear of Everythin^s soundtrack. 
To Mills, music Is critical for a film that deals 
with paranoia and suspense. 

“Music is half of the storytelling," he explains. 
“It can help to reveal so much about character 
and environment. Music affects the whole en- 
ergy and experience of the 
visual. ... People 
often ask me if I . 
- miss playing 

music, but I 
don't 


■ If 


Head shrlnkam; Pdul Freeman as Dr. Friedkin. 




see this as a separate line ot woilt. it's all one. 
Songs are stories. Stories are songs. The song 
ot lite, right?" 

In many ways, the calling ot tllm was always 
there tor Mills; his whole tamily Is in the busi- 
ness. His moBter, Hayley Mills, starred In The 
Parent Trap and his taBer, Roy Boulting, was 
the director ot rnere's a Sri In My Soup. Con- 
. siden ng these Intiuences were all around him 
' growing up, the only thing Biat’s surprising Is 
that he didn't make the jump to tilmmaking 
sooner. 

‘I did want to be an actor when 1 was a kid, 
like lots ot kids do," he explains. “My tamily 
' are all In Biat business, so It seemed pretty 
I ' natural. I Blink I avoided Bie movie world as a 
i teenager because I wanted to tind my own 
I .separate Identity. Playing gultarwasabig part 
I otthat.Whenistartedwritlngscriptslaterwi, 

I Just tor pleasure, I had Bils realization that I'd 
j beenatrusBatedtllmmak«allmyllte.itwas 
'quie a shock. After that 1 started writ Ing every 
spare moment I had. I was obsessed. I sBII 

Coming from a tamily ot established tllm- 
makers and actors, there was plenty ot pres- 
sure on Mil Is when it came to his tlist feature. 
He needn't have worried. Bough, as A ftntes- 
ffc Fear ot Emything has been a hit on boBi 
Bie testval circuit and at Bie box otf ce in Eng- 
land. It's already available on DVD In the UK 
BireughUniversd; In Bie US It has beenplr^ed 
up by Indomlna Releasing tor a spring open- 
ing. 

The tllm speaks to horror tans In particular 
because we all seem to have a fantastic fear 
ot someBiIng - even It some are murJi more 
absurd Bian othM's. 

‘I really did know a gBI who was aBaid of 
bananas," Mills remaiks. “She inspired Dr. 
ftlerfcln's monologue In A Fantastic Fear of 
Fverything. One ot my biggest tears is cosmic 
vertigo. I can look out ot an airplane 
window, noproblem.butdonl 
^ get me looking out ot a 

" j ®acesnip." 


^ FINDS il NEW, VERV BRITISH, 
^ s^J^NEliUHE ZOMBIE STOny 


[ffl Ji ME UKE mmmamm, you d be forgiven for assuming 

THE FILM MAY BE SOMETHING RISOUE, BUT HOlO YOUR OIRTY THOUGHTS. 

This isactuallyacleveflittiezombefllckfrom Big- most heartbreaking things a family can experi- 
land that has bem wowng festival audi^eson ence, so I definitely drew on tiat during BiewritVig 
boBi sides of Bie pond wIBi its endearing, fiumor- process. The underlying Bieme is certainty one ot 
ous and sometimes shockingly brutal take «i a Illness and aging, ITs ^eo^e Biing tiat scares ^e 
curent hot-button issue n Bie UK; elder care and crap out ct me more BiananyBitng else. 
Beatment. 

Meet HareldGimble (Stan Rowe), pensionef and 
Bie first person to suffer Bom a new neurological 

disease Biat renders Bie nticted zombie-llke. His I Blink tioiror in general has Bie ability to say so 
world gets fuiBier turned upside down when he much Biematicalty, It It's handled n an BiteestBig 
mee6 his new nurse. Penny fiarah fencer). Over w^. Piimmakers I admire, like Romero and Cro- 


tlme, Bie two become close B'iends nenb»g, have pretty much forged a 

and ^supports him as he starts a career out of beaig able to deliver 

Beatment to cure his Illness, but Bie !Kv|np solidentertaBimentwhllststlllkeep- 

procedure isnl all Biat it seems. S||fp mg it smart and layered. I Blink Bie 

MeanviBiile, a group ot zombie- . best horror films do mote than just 

hunter hooligans are roaming Bie 9 BiiowbloodatBieacreen. 

Yorkshire moors BiseanJiof Bie leg- 
eodary Harold, and It is up to Perxiy 
to save her friend. »«uisiaiiKii 

DesplteitsshortbUTsSotshoofang viHiiiniBwn I neverreally Bought ot It as break- - 

gore, HaroU'sGorngSfifftMixihnad .. ing new ground, to be honest, be- 
an R2 DVD release last year and is cause I was )ust interested In finding 

awaiting a North American release) is a more emo- a decent story to tell, which in Bie case of HaroMi , 

tional and intellectual outing Bian many recent Bilnk Is fairly universal. Once I'd found Biat story, ' 
zombie films, not just because of its tm^ social evcryBiing |ust sort of slotted Bi around it. In many 
message, but becauseof Bieengaging and beiev- w^s, HaroKfa not a zombie film, but a film wiBi - 
able friendship Biat evolves between Harold and zontiie elements. I did feel nervous wading into 
Penny. WrIter/dBectw KelBi Wright aiplare how such a chenshed siigenre, but also i felt Biat's 
he brought tiis quirky genre flick to life. what made the whole BiBg interestng. 


w i 


had a close relative who 
suttered Bom dementia tw 
neatly twenty years be- 
fore finally passing 
away. It's one of Bie 




[ROM [NBimiD... 


I grew up in tne ’60s so i watcned a lot of 
staignt-to-VHS stuff tom my local comer Step, 

' and I worMed In a video stop tor quite awhile, 
so I always nad a neaitny supply of films. Some 
ct ^ flist tonor films I saw as a teen were ffie 
fM/ Dead, The Deadly Spawn and Chopping 
Mall, as well as ttosbtf tfiat Charles Band used 
t) ctfurn out, idie Blmlnators and DoBman. All 
' those films had a certain low-tudget cieatlve 
charm to them Siat appealed to me. Shaun of 
the Dead will always be the benchmaitr for 
eomedy/herror, and deservedly so. 'Oiere’s a 
certain self-dejmcatlng humo/ that the Brib 
often seem to captiie leally well In films I 


I’s been brilliant. Festivals aie all about the love 
of film, petoio are there because they want to 
see somelhmg thafs maybe a bit dtfterent. So 
to have played at so many festivals is a real 
privilege m itself, but C be wtnnmg awards as 
well Is even better. I mean, tohave someone like 
George A. Ftomero sit and watch your film, end 
tell you how murii he enjoyed It afterwards is 
en absolute buzz. 


laiways beleve in doing whats ri^t for the film 
and not the audienoe, so I never went out of my 
way to tone anything down. You just have te be 


Sean Hogan 

Norm American release TBA 

The Defirs Business s a testament to how the tftallenges of zero-budget 
tllmmaKing can be aiercome throu^ sheer talent and determination. 

Like so many Independent films, Businessma S»t digitally in one loca- 
tion, with the main core of the narrative centring on two tfiMcters. Billy 
Clarke and Jack Gordon play a pair of hit men who put a bullet In the head 
of a Satanist who then returns tom the dead to talk over old times. What 
remains is a gripping, doom-laden scenario that benefits tom razor-sharp 
dialogue by writef/drector Sean Hogan. A t»t-mnute monologue is expeftly 
scripted and briliantly performed by Ciaike, and ftie finale cranks up a gear 
when the toe nature of one (toracter Is revealed and bodies are ripped to 
bits. The closing frames are a nod to Nicholas Roeg's Don't Look Wowand 
Dario Argento's Phenomena, and the film Is graced by a Goblln-esque, pwl- 
satlng score by Justin Greaves of Crippled Black Phoenix. This Isa benchmark example ot how to male 
aftlmtorzeroburks. 

JAY SUT^R 


Ricky Wood 

North American release TBA 

"^UK horror scene tias gone ftirough a renaissance of late, no doubt prompted by ft>e growing pop- 
ularity ot London’s FrightPest film festival. The historical, splatter-drenched opus Sawney: Flesh of Man 
debuted at FrlghtFest last summer and did not disappoint In terms ot hardcore mutilaton. The film Is 
based «t the myfttical Sawney Bean clan teat allegedly murdered and ate ftavelleis In 1 5th-century 
Scotland. The cannibalistic family were said to have depopulated the nation, but the story bears the mark 
of English propaganda to d^igrate tee Scots teiiowing a period of unrest during tee Jacobite Rtoellion. 

Shot on RED, this contemporary take on the legend is visually resplendent and features Impressive 
set design, tee camera often lingering on Beans underground slaughterhouse, where ripped and tom 


work tor most people. The setting for Hamid is 
part of tee fabric of tee film and a key to its 
unique tone. I wanted real places and people to 
make tee wtoleterig 





Well Pnsened: PIcMed liman In Ssivn^; Flesh o/Matif 
(lell) Harold's Coing Stiffs Nurse Fenny (Saran Ipenceri, ana 
•lopposllBlHaroia^tan'Rowet. 





up, don’t worry). 

North Americans 
should watch for it later this 
year from Shout! Factory. 

CHARLOHE STEAR 


A Kick- In'The Loafi_Andy (Harry Treadaway) takes his one 'n' twos to a shamDIer in Cockneys vs. 2 


cadavers are chained to the walls. However, the 
performances are shallow- except for David Hay- 
man, who carves the ham thickly as Bean - and 
the narrative is 
_ wafer-thin. Director 
Rickv Wood nails his 


Ricky Wood nails his 
colours firmly to the 
mast by paying hom- 


' age to various influ- 

^fl'VNE'^ ences such as The 

77?/r?g (1982) and The 
Silence of the Lambs 
(1 991 ), and the finale 
is shot with gusto. 
Things get ridiculous 
with the nonsensical introduction of a highland 
creature, but Hayman saves the day as the charis- 
matic cannibal. 

JAY SLATER 


Matthias Hoene 
Theatrical release August 2 
Home video September 3 

Cor blimey, guv’nor! What’s that you say? Not 
another zombie-comedy? Fear not, dubious horror 
fans, Brit flick Cockneys vs Zombies is a ton of 
fun, would you Adam 'n' Eve it (that's "believe it," 
for you non-cockneys). 

The film follows two brothers who rob a bank 
to get the money needed to save their granddad’s 
retirement home from closing. Nearby, a construc- 
tion site uncovers zombies and they start spread- 
ing at an alarming rate. Under attack, the boys 


decide to head back to save their granddad from 
the undead invasion. 

With all the zombie-comedy crossovers, you’ve 
got to have some decent material to pull it off. 
Luckily, this one does. From its razor-sharp hu- 
mour to its imaginative zombie kills (twisting a 
head a full 360 degrees, not to mention a three- 
zombie kill on just the one sword), it delivers the 
goods. 

There’s a great dynamic between the brothers, 
Terry (Rasmus Hardiker) and Andy (Harry Tread- 
away), as well, but most refreshing is the portrayal 
of cousin Katy (Michelle Ryan), a strong female 
who has absolutely no 
/ ; romantic plotline. 

She’s there to break 
some balls and help 
<’utherfamily. 

^ Ukeall decent zom- 
■ bie movies, there’s a 

liiQgdr message and 
9 it's done subtly, so as 

£ M not to preach. There 

^ are nods to the 201 1 

London Riots and the 
treatment of the elderly, not to mention the rise in 
hooliganism in the UK. “We shall prevail” shouted 
at the film's close feels like an uplifting message 
for everyone, everywhere. 

That said, there are certainly some negative 
lasting effects from this movie. You’ll walk around 
with a London accent calling people names such 
as ’lit” and “muppet," but that's what you are, if 
you don’t give this one a butcher's. (You’ll pick it 


Michael Bartlett and Kevin Gates 

North American release TBA 
This assured and polished pseudo-documen- 
tary rides the coattails of Oren Peli's Paranormal 
Activity (2007) and the BBC cult favourite Ghost- 
watch (1992), but finds its own distinct voice. 
Since it’s directed by Kevin Gates, whose low-rent, 
first-person The Zombie Diaries (2006) sold more 
than 71 ,000 DVDs in the UK and earned $3 million 
in the US alone, there are great expectations for 
this well-crafted bombshell. 

The story is based on a black mass that was 
held at a ruined church in Clophill, Bedfordshire, 
in 1963; tombs were found desecrated, animals 
sacrificed, and human 


THE HEHENODMti Di«HiEs boncs sod skulls 
eioHHiii arranged as 

grotesque furniture a 
la The Texas Chain- 
saw Massacre. Rfty 
years later, further de- 
filements continue 
t - and reports of necro- 

mancy and sightings 
Of ghosts are com- 
mon, and the locals 
are keen to distance themselves from the ruined 
graves and their Infamous reputation. In 2010, 
Gates took a film crew to interview the town’s in- 
habitants and other eyewitnesses. The crew set 
up camp in the church’s ruins overnight, often 
with a police escort, in hopes of filming unex- 
plained phenomena - and they do. 

The Paranormal Dianes: ClophilT\s a bone-chill- 
ing, highly effective and bloody shocker. The doc- 
umentary-style footage and ghostly reports' are 
forged perfectly, and the final, perverse scenes hit ' 
home with devastating effect. With gilding camera 
work that sweeps over gravestones with gothic 
flair a la The House by the Cemetery (1 981 ) and 
grisly, maggot-infested remains reminiscent of 
City of the Living Dead (1980), Gates stomps 
about on Fulci’s nightmarish playground with glee. 

JAY SLATER 
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Either way, Peter Cushing (1913-1994) was a dy- 
namo. Along with frequent co-star Christopher Lee, 
Cushing was one of the faces of British horror during 
Hammer Films’ heyday in the ’50s, '60s and '70s. He’s 
best known for his portrayals of two of horror’s most iconio characters: Victor 
Frankenstein, a role he would play in six films beginning with 1957'$ The 
Curse of Frankenstein, and various incarnations of vampire hunter Van Hels- 
ing in Hammer’s Dracula films, Cushing played both roles against type; he 
transformed Mary Shelley's tragic scienhst into something altogether more 
diabolical, and turned Bram Stoker’s feeble, elderly hero into an archetypal 
man of action. 

"Taken together, those two films revolutionized the horror genre," says 
Jonathan Rigby, author of Studies in Terror: Landmarks of Horror Cinema 


(Signum, 2012). "In a way, they created the genre, as they kick-started a mod- 
ern approach to horror." 

This month marks the 1 00th anniversary ot Cushing's birth - a milestone that 
Signum Books is celebrating with the publication of Peter Cushing: The Compiete 
Memoirs. The 424-page hardcover is a moving account of a magnificent life, with 
reflections from those who knew and admired him. It was put together by Hammer 
Films historian Marcus Hearn, author of Hammer Giamour, The Art of Hammer 
and The Hammer Vauit, and features an introduction by Rigby, a foreword by Cush- 
ing's long-time secretary, and a number of photographs from the actor's private 
collection. 

"I think it contains quite a lot of material which hasn’t been seen before, or 
for at least 50 years,’’ says Hearn, "hence we're calling ft The Compiete Mem- 
oirs." 




Stakeland; Peter Cushing at twme cutting wc 
secretary, Joyce Broughton, and (right) his tin 
Van Heising, in Horror of Dracuta (1958). 


While Hearn assembled the book, the 
author Is, for all Intents and purposes, 

Cushing himself. The Complete Mem- 
oirs reprints Cushing's 1986 autobiog- 
raphy along with Past Forgetting, the 
actor’s 1938 book about his work for 
Hammer Films. 

"He worked very hard on these books, 
and he wanted to do them himself, which 
I understood, " says Bernard Broughton, 
a close friend and associate of Cushing's, 
whose ex-wife, Joyce, worked as the 
actor's secretary for 35 years. "It was an- 
other facet to his tremendous talents. He 
really was Incredible, and In the middle 
of all of it, a totally unassuming man. He 
was never the big head, never the super- 
star. He was so far removed from one of those characters, and I think that made 
him all the more loveable to anybody that knew him." 

One thing that becomes abundantly clear in the book is the sheer scope of 
Cushing's career; aside from the horror roles that made him genre royalty, he 
also worked alongside legends such as Laurel and Hardy and 1 930s Hollywood 
Icon Carole Lombard, and his repertoire spanned several mediums. 

Cushing's first credited role was in Frankenstein director James Whale's 1 939 
adaptation of The Man In the Iron Mask, but it was his performance in a 1 954 
British television production of George Orwell's Nineteen Eighty-Four that put 
the actor on the path to stardom. It was around that fime that Hammer Films 
scored a hit with The Ouatermass Xpeiiment, the studio's first real foray into the 
realm of horror cinema. Hammer knew it had found a winning formula; now 
what it needed to expand upon that, was a star. 

"It was only when Cushing himself saw the advertisement that Hammer took 
out, announcing that they were going to make Frankenstein, that he actually got 
in touch with them," explains Rigby. "I don't know why the project spoke to him 
in the way it did; I don't think he'd had any direct contact with gothic [horror] 
before, but he was perfectly suited for it. He was a kind of Edwardian who was 
out of his time; however, as far as his acting was concerned, he was very con- 
temporary. He was a very meticulous, conscientious and methodical screen actor, 
while being a throwback to the likes of Henry Irving." 

The comparison to the legendary English classical stage actor Is all the 
more fitting when you consider Cushing's background. He was born on May 
26, 1913. His father was a stern and practical individual (as most men 
brought up during the Victorian period would have been), whereas his mother 
seemed to possess a flair for the fantastical. As a toddler, Cushing was 
dressed in the manner of a little girl, due to his mother's desire to have a 
daughter. This wish would never come true; however. Cushing did have an 
older brother who lavished attention upon him. 

As Cushing grew older, he becameawareof a theatrical side to the family by 
means of a rather eccentric aunt named Maude Ashton. She sparked his Interest 
In the stage through recollections of her own experiences and gave her nephew 
a number of gifts, Including programmes from Irving's performances at London's 
famous Lyceum Theatre (of which, coincidentally, Bram Stoker was business 
manager, as well as being Irving's assistant). Cushing discovered within the 
pages of these programmes that his grandfather had been an almost permanent 
member of Irving's company. 

He was determined from then on to become an actor. From staging elaborate 
games of make-believe with his brother, to amateur school plays, Cushing's pas- 
sion for the profession peaked when he reached that pivotal age at which a 
young man Is sent out to look for work. Ignoring his pleas, his father got him a 
job working In the drawing department of a council surveyor. But the young man 
began to pester local theatre directors In an attempt to acquire a role, and finally 
landed a job as an assistant stage manager In 1936. 

In January 1939, Cushing set sail for America, spending a week ina YMGAIn 
New York City before boarding a tram to LA. Upon arrival in Hollywood, he ap- 
peared in The Man In the Iron Mask, for which he was paid the then-princely 
sum of S75 a week. 

Three years later, he returned to England and established himself as a televi- 
sion star. Due to the technical limitations ofthe period, a great deal of program- 


THERE’S QUITE A EOT TO BE SAID 
FOR HAMMER, FED BY PETER 
CUSHING, FORECASTING THE 
ACTION-HERO-STYEE VAMPIRE 
SLAYER THAT CAME TO 
PROMINENCE IN LATER YEARS... 


ming had to be performed live. If a production was successful. It would have to be 
done again in exactly the same manner a week or more after the original staging. 
Cushing proved to be exceptionally talented at this, and through his appearances in 
BeauBrummell, TheCreatureamUhe aforementioned Nineteen Eighty-Four, hebe- 
came known as an actor who could work w'rth darker material. 

This led him to HammerStudlos, Initiating a partnership that would subsequently 
develop intooneofthemost iconic relationships In celluloid history. For years, Cush- 
ing was at the forefront of this new wave of horror - a sexy, bloody take on gothic 
fright films that struck a chord in post-war England. First he was cast in Hammer’s 
1 957 film The Curse of Frankenstein-, the following year he undertook the role of Dr. 
Van Heising in Terence Rsher’s Dracula {Horror of Dracula in North America), opposite 
Christopher Lee as the world's best-known bloodsucker. The film pushed boundaries 
with its more adult content (bloody fangs and heaving chests) and altered audiences' 
perception ofthe vampire myth.Cushmg's portrayal of Van Heising even helped rein- 
vent the horror film. 

"There's quite a lot to be said for Hammer, led by Peter Cushing, forecasting the 
action-hero-style vampire slayer that came to prominence in later years," Rigby 
notes. "I think what Britain brought to horror films, led by Hammer but with other 



starring Ingrid Pitt, George Cole and Peter Cushing 
Directed by Roy Ward Baker 
Written by Tudor Gates 
Scream Factory 


Throughout his career at Hammer, Peter Cushing was 
one busy vampire hunter. Among his adversaries: 
Christopher Lee's Count Dracula (in 1958's Horror of 
Drgcula,^972's DraculaA.D. 1972anii 
1973’s The Satanic Rites of DraculSf, flHHBi 


Brides of Dracula; and the bioodthirsty 
beings of 1974’s kung-fu infused The 
Legend of the 7 Golden Vampires. For 
1970's The Vampire Lovers, he wouid 
face one of the screen's most fetching 
bioodsuckers, Carmiiia Karnstein, por- 
trayed by genre icon ingnd PitL 

After being ieft in the care of Generai 
Spieisdorf (Cushing), the bewitching beauty (who starts 
the dim using the name Marciiia) forms an unusuaiiy 
close friendship with his niece, Laura (Pipa Steeie). 
Soon, Laura begins to have strange nightmares of being 
attacked by a iarge, grey cat, and, after exhibiting signs 
of anemia, falis graveiy ill and dies. An examination of 
her corpse reveais bite marks, but when the distraught 
Spieisdorf aHempts to ask Marciiia about the wounds, 
she’s nowhere to be found. 

Shortly afterwards, the vamp (now caiiing herseif 
Carmiiia) is taken into the home of another family - Mr. 
Morton (George Coie) and his waifish daughter, Emma 
(Madeiine Smith) - after they witness her coach break 
down. Again, Carmiiia begins to put the bite on the 
young iady of the house, as weli as her attractive gov- 
erness. Mademoiseile Perrodot (Kate O’Mara). Mean- 
while, General Spieisdorf has searched ouf vampire 
hunter Baron Hartog (Douglas Wilmer) to help him track 
down and destroy the fanged vixen. 

An adaptation of the 1872 novella Carmiiia, by J. 
Sheridan Le Fanu, the film is the first in Hammer's 
"Karnstein Trilogy," which includes 1971 follow-ups 
Lust For a Vampire and Twins of Evil. The lesbian un- 
dertones of Le Fanu's story are made more explicit 
here, with shots of nude frolicking, and 
Marcilla/Carmilla embracing her female victims. Pitt ex- 
udes her trademark sensuality, but also manages to 
bring a sense of tragic sadness to the character; and 
Cushing delivers another highly refined performance in 
the supporting role of Spieisdorf; stylish photography, 
first-rate direction by Hammer and Amicus mainstay 
Roy Ward Baker {Quatermass and the Pit, Asylum) and 
a fantast’c score by composer Harry Robinson also add 
to the proceedings. 

Scream Factory's Blu-ray looks beautiful, with a 
plethora of extras - some of which are new (including 
an Interview with Madeline Smith) and others that have 
been carried over from the previously released MIdnite 
Movies MGM DVD (such as a commentary with Pitt, 
Baker and screenwriter Tudor Gates, and excerpts from 
the original novella read by Pitt). When if comes to 
Cushing versus the Creatures of the Night, this one's a 


Grave Business: Cushing with Hammer 
producer Anthony Heison Keys at Bray Studios. 


companies following their lead, was a home. For instance, 
new and visceral and very colourful - lit- 
erally - take on it, with gothic horror 
specifically being returned to its roots, as 
ft has fts home in the British Isles. [They were] like 
a genie from a bottle, spattering themselves in Tech- 
nicolor blood across the screen. That's what makes 
them so enjoyable today. " 

Hammer knew exactly what It was doing and 
what It wanted: shocking and memorable screen 
adaptations of the horrific literary 
greats of the preceding century. ^ 

According to Rigby, Cushing could- ^ 
n't have been a better fit. y, 

“This suited perfectly," he ex- & 
plains, “being that Hammer was ff- 
working on the kind of horror film 
which had never been seen be- 
fore. Cushing’s classical back- 
ground, particularly the 


f Lovers 


r g log’s assistant, and developed into 
^ a friendship that would last the rest 
of his life. They were so close, in 
fact, that Cushing named the 
Broughtons as his next of kin; 
■| NG divorced now, Joyce and 

; Bernard are the official overseers 

of Cushing’s estate. 

“I’m really very touched that 
people are still so Interested," says Joyce Broughton, 
who contributes an incredibly moving foreword to 
The Complete Memoirs. “Although he’s been gone 
eighteen years this year, I still work for him. I still 
have fan letters and there are sbll so many things 
that I do. I give some talks now and then for people 
who are interested and it’s lovely to think that his 
name is still around. He was just wonderful" 
Broughton also remembers Cushing as a con- 
summate professional and an extremely dedicated 
artist who painstakingly researched the roles he un- 
dertook. 

“When he did some of the Dracula and Franken- 
stein films, he went to the hospital and went into the 
operating theatres to see how that happened," she 
recalls. "Anything that he did, he researched to the 
nth degree. He was so meticulous that everything 
was done correcfiy, and I think thafs why the Ham- 
mer films, particularly the Dracula and Frankenstein 
films, were so popular - because he made them 
real. He always used to say [about Dracula] that, 'It’s 
not horror, darling. It’s about a man born before his 
Bme.”’ 
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BEN WHEATLEY TAKES US ON A GORY SRN THROUGH THE UK 
IN HIS VIOLENT NEW OOMEDY SIGHTSEERS. 
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I T’S NOT HARD TO FIND THE CINEMATIC LEY 
LINES CONNECTING BEN WHEATLEY’S LAT- 
EST FILM, A GORY ROMANTIC COMEDY 
CALIBD SIGHTSEERS, TO HIS LAST FEATURE, 
THE PROFOUNDLY DISTURBING KILL LIST. 
In both films, seemingly mild-mannered, middle-class Brits resort to 
acts of merciless violence, often involving graphic skull bashings. Both 
draw from the long tradition of so-called folk horror that produced 
movies such as The Wicker Man and Blood on Satan's Claw. And both are 
utterly, unmistakably English. 

“That stuff is ]ust in England,” Wheatley says of the fa- 
miliar British horror elements that pop up in the two films. 

“It’s not necessarily taken from other movies; it’s taken 
from our culture. That stuff - the stone circles, the pagan 
influences - is just there.” 

While those elements were key plot points in Kill Lists 
tale of a hitman embroiled In a cult conspiracy, they serve 
only as a backdrop In Sightseers {out this month from IFC 
Films). Go-written by and starring British TV comedy vet- 
erans Alice Lowe and Steve Oram, Wheatley's latest film 
centres on Tina (Lowe), a frumpy young woman who never 
managed to sever the crocheted apron strings that bind 
her to her overbearing mother. That changes when she 
meets Chris (Oram), a seemingly easygoing aspiring wrier 
who whisks her off on a caravan trip across the British 
Isles. When a stop at a tram museum results in the 
dental” death of an obnoxious tourist, Chris and Tina turn their road trip into 
a murder spree. 

In spite of the blood that gushes throughout the film, though, Wheatley 
doesn't consider Sightseers a horror movie. 

"Its final infention is to make you laugh, and that's a major difference be- 
tween this film and Kill List," explains the director during an interview at the 
Toronto International Film Festival, where Sightseers had its North American 
premiere last September. "Kill List doesn't mind making you laugh, but 1's 
definitely a horror film, and Sightseers is the reverse. The rule is to pick up 
that laugh somewhere." 


If there’s any doubt about the comic intent of Sightseers, consider the film’s 
co-creators: between them, Lowe and Oram’s credls include bizarro British 
TV comedies such as Garth Marenghl's Darkplace, This Is Jinsy and The 
Mighty Boosh. 

The two created the characters of Tina and Chris several years ago, with 
the hope of finding a home for them on British television. 

"We started out with some live comedy characters that we performed as a 
kind of double-act thing,” Lowe says, looking decidedly more glamorous than 
the dowdy Tina as we sit in a posh hotel interview suite. Wheatley watches 
her from thecorner of his eye, traces of an impish grin never leaving his face. 

“We made a short film," Lowe continues, “buf quite 
quickly it was rejected by the TV companies, who thought 
it was too dark. So we sent it to various film people we 
knew, and [Shaun of the Dead director] Edgar Wright 
agreed to executive produce the movie." 

Sightseers seems taxed to have wound up in Wheatley's 
filmography. The director wanted to follow up KillLlstwWh 
a comedy and he was already familiar with Lowe and 
Oram, both of whom did brief voice-over work in Kill List. 

“Knowing what the short was and who was in if, I was 
kind of ready to say yes to whatever,” he says. “When I 
read the script, what I liked about it is that I understood 
them. There were two ways of doing Sightseers: in one 
way, you’re taking the mickey out of them and ridiculing 
them and the places they go, or you can get behind them 
and believe in them. I think there’s a lot of things they do 
fhafare kind of right,.,’’ 

While there’s an undeniable b1 of nasty, vicarious wish fulfillment at work 
as Tina and Chris dispatch anyone who annoys them, the film doesn’t down- 
play the carnage they leave in the wakeof their lumbering RV. Skulls are split 
open with a regularity that might puf off malnsfream viewers; in the film’s 
goriest scene, Chris bashes a man's head against a rock until it caves in like 
a month-old jack-o’-lantern. 

"We’ve been slightly confounded about how people have reacted to the vi- 
olence," Wheatley admits, “because we never thought it was that violent. Of 
course, after making Kill List, nothing seems very violent in comparison." 9 
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Bizarre is the magazine with a difference. Every month the world's 
#1 alternative mag brings you a regular dose of eye-opening 
news, with everything from extreme stories and images 
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'■DArtT' VftD secluded cabin, not to party, but to help Mia (Jane 

Levy) kick a heroin habit. When bookish Eric (Lou 


Taylor Pucci) unleashes demons by reading aloud 
from the you-know-what and Mia subsequently 
has a run-in with a rape tree, her brother (Shiloh 
Fernandez) and his pals chalk up the young 
woman’s panic to withdrawal. Like Mom always 
said, it’s all fun and games until someone cuts off 
know I’m in the minority here, but I don’t mind their own face with a shard of glass. Once the blood 
remakes- in theory, at least. I like the idea of dust- starts gushing - and spraying, and spurting, and 


EVIL DEAD 

Starring Jane Levy, Shiloh Fernandez and Lou Taylor Pucci 
Directed by Fede Alvarez 

Written by Fede Alvarez, Rods Sayagues and Diablo Cody 
TrtStar 


ing off old monsters for a new generation. True, it even, God b 
typically means having to sit 
through dreck like the Friday die 
13tti and Nightmare on Bm Sdeet 
redos, but every now and then we 
get an Evii Dead. 

Uruguayan director Fede Alvarez 
doesn’t Just wrestle Sam Raimi’s 
sacred cow oft its pedestal, he guts 
it and slings its innards all over the 
cabin so many of us grew up visit- 
ing. This new iteration isn’t perfect 
- it suffers from some torturous di- 
alogue, and its early scenes are 
marred by the rote lifelessness 
we’ve come to associate with con- 
temporary horror remakes - but I 
once we're strapped in, the ride is [ 
exhilarating. This is a nasty, gore- 



’em, pouring from the sky - it 
doesn’t stop untT the 
credits roll. 

Let’s be honest: if top- 
notch, stomach-churning, 
mostly in-camera gore FX 
were all Evii Dead had 
going for It, that would be 
okay. But Alvarez has suc- 
ceeded beyond those vis- 
ceral pleasures. His first 
feature is crazily enter- 
taining, consistently 
nerve-wracking and just 
subversive enough to 
conjure memories of 
watching forbidden 
slasher flicks at sleep- 
overs. And in spite of its 


drenched opup that takes hard-R horror out of the seemingly pitch-black tone, it never takes iteelf too 
torture chamber and puts it back in the funhouse. seriously, slipping in just enough jokes to remind 
At first glance, the tone is much darker than it us that it’s all in good, sick fun. 
was in 1981: five twentysomethings hole up in a APRIL SNELLIN6S 


SLAY DATE 


COME OUT AND PLAY 

starring Ebon Moss-Bachracb, Wnessa Shaw 
and Daniel Gimenez Cacha 
Written and directed by Makinov 
Cinedigm 

Even if nothing else good comes out of it, a re- 
make does bring attention to the original. And Nar- 
ciso Ibanez Serrador’s Mo Can Kili a ChM (1976) 
certainly deserves attention from horror fans; that’s 
why it was included In 
the 200 Alternative 
Horror Films Need 
to See guide we pub- 
lished last December. 

It’s a superb example 
of ’70s Spanish horror, 
and consequently not 
an ideal vehicle for a 
re-imagining. A good 
remake updates or 
reinterprets a story for 
a new audience, 
something writer/di- 
rector Makinov doesn’t accomplish w'lh Come Out 
and Play. It’s a good film in its own right, but its al- 
most shot-for-shot duplicafon of the original ren- 
ders it superfluous. 

The plot is virtually identical as well, with a few 
minor tweaks. An American couple (they were 
British in the original) expecting their third child 
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rents a motor boat from a local fisherman and 
takes it to a remote island off the coast of Mexico 
(instead of Spain) for a romantic getaway. Upon 
making landfall, they find the place seemingly de- 
serted, except tor some skittish children, whom 
they later see drag an old man through the streets 
before stoning him to death. They learn from one 
of the only adults sb'll alive (Daniel Gim^nez Cache) 
that the kids have massacred all of the village's 
grown-ups, and that the vicious little buggers are 
going to come for them too. The rest of the film 
plays out almost exactly like the ohginal, which 
borrowed heavily from Night of the Living Dead. 

The violence in Makinov's take on Juan Jose 
Plans’ source novel hits harder than in the 1976 
film because the gore effects are better, but with 
only subtle variations from Serrador’s version -and 
the jettisoning of the mondo-styled opening se- 
quence that provides an explanation for the events 
in the film - this otherwise beautifully shot and 
scored movie is sadly redundant. 

THE GORE-MET 

THE LEAST DANGTO 

BLACK ROCK 

Starring Kate Bosworth, Lake Bell and Katie AseKon 
Directed by Katie Asetton 
Written by Mark Ouplass 
LD Entertainment 

For genre fans, subjecting yourself, year after 
year, to the repeated mining of the same landscape 
comes with the territory. For filmmakers, the chal- 
lenge Is how to keep those fans coming back by 
goosing the comfort- 
ably familiar with 
freshness and sur- 
prise. All of this ex- 
plains why you settle 
into Black Rock v/Wh 
your expectations in- 
tact, after experienc- 
ing a hardly daring 
set-up: three friends 
(Kate Bosworth, Lake 
Bell and Katie Asel- 
ton) head to a remote 
island for camping, 
after being sure to pack plenty of foreshadowing. 
Once there, a trio of ex-military hunters interrupts 
their Incessant gal talk with jump-scares, awkward 
silences and sexual tension that signals the co-ed 
kill-or-be-killed shenanigans to come. 

Yet, the promise of newness helps you tolerate 
all the horror-thriller textbook plotting and exces- 
sive chattiness because you’re hoping the model 
here is Death Proof add that the verbiage will even- 
tually be undercut by the visceral. But Mark Du- 
plass’ {Baghead, Jeff Who Lives at Homd) script 
isn’t as biting or as witty as it seems to think it is, 
and not half as good as his otherfilms. Sure, having 
the female leads constantly address each other as 
“dude” Is endearing to a point, but that point amives 
pretty quickly. And though (apart from her over-re- 


liance on close-ups) Aselton's direction of the dia- 
logue-heavy scenes Is fairly solid, her handling of 
the action sequences is consistently pedestrian. It’s 
as If she and Duplass haven't ever 
seen another film in the let’s-hunt- 
humans tradition. As a result, their 
injection of female-bonding into this 
survive-in-the-wilderness narrative 
makes their work come across like 
a hipster knock-off of The Hunger 
Games. 

Worse, Black Rock breaks the 
cardinal rule of horror-thrillers: the 
more formidable the antagonist, the 
stronger the film. The bad guys here 
are idiots; when we meet them we 
learn they’ve had no success hunting, and soon 
enough we understand why. Saddest of all Is that 
this characterization seems to be in the service of 
“empowering" the women, as if not realizing that 
this renders any victory hollow, just as it did in Dis- 
ney’s Brave', you don't lift women up by demeaning 
every male character on screen. That just makes 
them warrior-queens in a realm of losers. 

PETER GUTIERREZ 


SPINNING TAILS 


THALE 

Starring Silje Reinamo, Erlend Nervold and Jon Sigva Skard 
Vllritten and directed by Aleksander Nordaas 
XLrator Media 

Looks like someone left the Zeitgeist on again. 

This time, instead of kicking out a pair of films 
about duelling magicians (The Prestige and The Il- 
lusionist) or killer asteroids (Deep Impacted Ar- 
mageddor^, the hive mind got weirder and conjured 
a matching set of Norwegian fairy-tale flicks. The 
neat thing about Troll Hunter and Thale - aside 
from the fact that both are damn solid genre out- 
ings that play with our expectations of what a mon- 
ster movie ought to be - is that they really do 
complement and counterbalance one another. Troll 


Hunterwas loud, flashy and exhilarating; Thale Is 
subdued, pensive and melancholy. 

Notthat Tfta/eisn'tahorrorfilm; itis,and an oc- 
casionally gmesome one at that. 
Writer/director Aleksander Nordaas 
wastes no time getting the bodily 
fluids flowing. In the film’s opening 
scene, Elvis (Erlend Nervold) and 
Leo (Jon Sigve Skard) of No Shit 
Cleaning Service are scraping up 
what’s left of a decomposed 
corpse. Elvis doesn't have the 
stomach for it, and spends most of 
his time yakking into a bucket, 
while Leo scrubs the floor. Elvis' 
day goes downhill from there when 
the duo are called to a secluded home in the woods 
to find the missing bits of the house's occupant, 
who was supposedly torn apart by wolves. Instead 
of a build-your-own-old-man kit, though, they un- 
cover a hidden laboratory containing a fully intact 
and seemingly feral young woman named Thale 
(Silje Reinamo) with doe eyes (figuratively) and a 
cow’s tail (literally). There’s also lots of sinister- 
looking medical equipment and a collection of cas- 
sette tapes that hold the missing man’s cryptic 
confessions. 

Thale’s nature is best left to the viewer’s discov- 
ery, but I can tell you this much: she ain’t human. 
Like Troll Hunter. TTia/e draws from the deep, dark 
well of Norwegian folklore, giving its beasties a 
pseudo-scientific shine as It hauls them into the 
21st century. The movie’s budget Is considerably 
lower than Its glossier cousin - Nordaas, who 
serves as writer, director, cinematographer, camera 
operator and editor, shot most of it in his dad’s 
basement - but we only notice those limitations in 
the tew brief scenes that put the film’s creatures 
in the spotlight. For the most part, Thale opts for 
creepy atmosphere over action, but that just makes 
it all the more effective when we see what its non- 
human anti-heroine Is capable of. 

APRIL SHELLINGS 







INDIE AND D.LY.FILMSIIEVIEWEI 



Msurizio del Piccolo, Roberto del Piccolo 
and Trevor Gittings 

tfiehounds-ttiemovie.com , 


For the first 45 minutes or go, you 
might mistake The Houndsfor a staie 
drama that bounces between two 
seemingiy unreiated plotiines: one 
about a group of iovabie Engiish pais 
on a camping trip, and the other about a troubied detective 
tracking down a vicious gang, Midway through, however, the 
piots start to link up when the campers find a dead body and 
things quickiy turn from humdrum to horrifying. If you were to 
compare the beginning of Tfte Woi/ntfstoa Roman Poianski-iike 
siow burn, the second hait wouid be more iike a Sam Raimi- 
style gore test, with some pretty sweii-iooking effects and nary 
a trace of computer graphics. There’s even some fun, Evil Dead- 
ish camera trickery, Inciuding a shot from inside a mouth and a 
dangiing eyebaii POV sequence. The reveai of the antagonist(s) 
is a bit of a twist (two or three twists, actualiy), so stick around 
’tii the end to get the fuii picture. Trust me, it’s worth it. 

PATRICK DOLAN 



Beginning with an idyiiic trip to 
Engiand’s countryside, this siow- 
boiler takes the Rosemary's Baby 
route by buiiding domestic strife into 
a supernaturai ciimax. Good-giri 
Emma brings her smarmy fiance and 
friends to her iate grandfather’s cabin in remote Suffoik, Eng- 
iand, for the weekend. The gang partakes in drug-fueiied de- 
bauchery, and Emma uncovers some sinister famiiy history 
connected to a creepy nearby tree (known as a prime suicide 
spot). A friend’s camcorder documents the events as the week- 
end rages: iove thangies are reveaied, emobons hit a fever pitch 
and spooky sh it starts to go down.The strength of Wo//oiv comes 
from the actors’ naturai performances and the script, which is 
iight on scares but heavy on atmosphere. The director aiso does 
a great job of streamlining the exposition to the bare essentiais, 
quickiy moving the piot along with glances and body language 
instead of dialogue, creating a haunting film that’s gripping from 
beginning to end. 

PATRICK DOLAN 


BRING A TOQUE 


THE COLONY 

Starring Kevin Zegers, Laurence Rshbume artd Blil Paxton 
Directed by Jeff Renfroe 

Written by Jeff Renfroe, Svet Rouskov, Patrick Tarr, et al. 

Canadian super-production The Co/ony tries to re-invigorate the post-apoca- 
lyptic horror genre, but sadly, like so many promises of a utopian future, it doesn’t 
live up to Its potential. Admittedly, production values are slick, the world is com- 
pelling, the cast is strong and there are a handful of tense moments, but director 
Jeff Renfroe and his team of writers have compiled a script that feels more like 
a mixtape of old ideas, rather than an original vi- 
sion. It’s hard to outright hate the results, but the 
streak of underachievement running through the 
movie keeps it from being anything more than 
good-hearted homage. 

The film takes place during a second ice age, 
when humanity’s few survivors have taken shel- 
ter underground in hopes of finding a warm spot 
somewhere on the globe so they can rebuild civ- 
ilization. Kevin Zegers stars as Sam, a heroic 
young chap in one such colony who, along with 
his dreadlocked girlfriend Kai (Charlotte Sullivan), 
is one of the few remaining optimists. Morale has 
gotten so low that resident paranoid nutjob Mason (Bill Paxton) has started killing 
anyone with cold symptoms for fear of infection, and only Laurence Rshbume as 
Briggs, the colony's Morpheus-lite leader, can keep him in line. 

One day they receive a distress call from another colony that sends Sam, Briggs 
and a generic lamb-to-the-slaughter resident out to help, against Mason’s psy- 
chotic wishes. After days of harsh travel and male-bonding they arrive at their 
destination, only to find that it’s overrun by cannibalistic psychopaths looking for 
food rather than friends. 

Think of this as Waterworld meets The Thing with a slice of cannibal horror 
thrown in, but it’s sadly nowhere near as good as that sounds. Renfroe and co. 
certainly create a credible post-apocalyptic world and populate it with talented 
actors. Unfortunately, their story is tiresomely predictable and never stretches be- 
yond the expected genre beats. Sure, when the cannibals arrive there are some 
tasty gore scenes, but by then you'll care too little about the characters for their 
mass slaughter to make an impact. 

No one involved should be ashamed of the work they put into this classy pro- 
duction; it’s just too bad they didn’t polish the script a bit more while building the 
impressive sets and casting all those recognizable faces. 

PHIL BROWN 


MONSTER SQUAD 


MEN IN SUITS 

starring Doug Jones, Brian Steele and Bob Bums 
Written and directed by Frank H, Woodward 
Wyrd Studios 

Ever wondered who lurks under the latex of your 
favourite horror movie monster? Men in Suits, an oc- 
casionally interesting doc, takes a peek behind the 
mask - too bad it gets caught up in one of the biggest 
pitfalls of Crowd-funded projects. 

Struggling with heavy suits, loud animatronics and 
limited vision, hard-working suit actors often pull off 
memorable performances under brutal conditions - 
a sentiment no doubt shared by the movie’s Kick- ' 
starter contributors, who helped the project over its 
final post-production hump. But the film doesn’t ap- 
pear interested in giving mainstream audiences any 






particular reason to care about these actors, result- 
ing in something that’s more elaborate fan service 
than a compelling work on its own merits. 

Men in Suits leaves the history lesson to horror 
movie expert Bob Burns, who briefly sums up sev- 
eral decades of monster-suit actors from the “go- 
rilla men" of the 1930s and '40s up through Star 
Iteraand the work of Jim Henson. Haruo Nakajima, 
of Godzilla and Ultraman fame, is on hand to dis- 
cuss his role as Japan’s biggest suited star, while 
*a/;o authority August Ragone offers much-needed 
context. 

Surely Men in Suits' Kickstarter contributors 
agree that monster suits are cool and it can be hard 
on the actors who get lost within their sweaty con- 
fines, but Doug Jones {Hellboy, Pan's Labyrinttti and 
Brian Steele {The Reiic, Predatord) get a lot of 
screen time here to hammer away at these two 
points. At first, itappears that the doc wants to cel- 
ebrate suit performance as a dying art due to the 
rise of CGI, but it becomes obvious that directors 
such as Guillermo del Toro are now featuring some 
of the most elaborate suits ever made. Some inter- 
viewees also point to a lack of respect in the indus- 
try due to their anonymity, noting that it’s only 
recently that suit actors such as Jones have be- 
come recognizable celebrit'es. 

Men in Suits is most valuable as an interview 
compendium that gets the faces of actors such as 
Jones, Steele, Van Snowden {H.R. Pufnstuf) and 
Camden Toy (Buffy the Vampire Siayei) before their 
public. This may be enough when a film’s financial 
backers also make up the majority of its intended 
audience, but anyone not already fascinated with 
the subject may come away wondering what ex- 
actly the big hairy deal is. 

PAUL CORUPE 


COMBAT SCHLOCK 


WAR OF THE DEAD 

Stairing Andrew Tieman,JoukoAhola artd Samuel Vauramo 

Written and directed by Marka Makllaakso 

Alliance 



Are you sick of the living dead getting haphaz- 
ardly grafted into every genre in every conceivable 
medium? Or are you still holding out hope that 
something will come along that will revitalize the 
movement and breath 
new life into those 
pesky ghouls? Sorry, 
optimists, but War of 
ffieOeacfain’tthe rev- 
olution you’re waiting 
for. 

The film opens with 
a stage-setting scene 
in which we see the 
effects of Nazi reani- 
mation experiments 
when the last survivor of a captured Russian pla- 
toon wakes from the dead as a screaming corpse. 
From there, the action follows a ragtag squad of 



American and Finnish troops, deployed deep In 
enemy territory for reasons they aren’t quite sure 
of. While they know their targets are German sol- 
diers situated in a bunker within Russia’s borders, 
what they don’t know is that these combatants 
won’t go down by traditional means. They are the 
living dead, and they are hungry. Despite instruc- 
tions from hardened Amehcan squad leader Stone 
(AndrewTlernan) to aim for the head, the devastat- 
ing attacks continue to take our heroes out. The 
closer they get to their destination, the more intense 
the onslaught of zombies. 

The problems with War of the Dead are plenty. 
All of the cast members, zombie and human alike, 
wear one manner of mud-soaked military uniform 
or another, and exactly what happens to whom eas- 
ily gets lost in the melee. Add that to the repetitive 
lighting scheme, which consists of beams pouring 
through wall slats, and the effect is completeiy dis- 
engaging. The acting is serviceable, but any tension 
that might build gets scrubbed as soon as the fight- 
ing begins. This isn’t a war; it’s just a light skirmish. 

TAL ZIMERMAN 


IT’S A TRAP!!! 


JACK D DIANE 

starring Riley Keough, Juno Temple and Kylia Minogue 
Written and directed by Bradley Rust Gray 
Magnolia Pictures 

Admit it: if someone baited a trap with the prom- 
ise of a lesbian werewolf movie wherein Kylie 
Minogue makes out with Elvis’ granddaughter be- 
tween gooey animation sequences by the Brothers 
Quay, you’d be gnawing off your own leg in no time. 
Savour it. because with this Sapphic snoozer, it's 
the only red meat you’re gonna get. 

Juno Temple, who played a loopy, batshit teen 
named Dottie in Killer Joe. plays a loopy, batshit 
teen named Diane on vacabon in the Big Apple. She 


meets tomboy Jack (Riley Keough, daughter of Lisa 
Marie Presley), and the girls are instantly smitten 
with one another. They play kneesies (like footsies, 
only higher), gaze longingly at each other and make 
out with admirable enthusiasm at a dance club. It 
looks as if their romance will be short-lived, though, 
as Diane will soon be heading to Europe to attend 
fashion school. Young love Is further complicated 
by the fact that Diane might be a shape-shifter. 

Look, I know it’s cunty to spoil a movie by telling 
you what happens, 
but how about 
spoiling a movie by 
telling you what 
doesn’t happen? 

Because you need 
to know this up 
front: there are no 
werewolves in 
Jack & Diane. The 
girls’ budding ro- 
mance - which is 
very charming and 
sweet - is 

pered with nifty stop-motion animation sequences 
of hair sprouting and winding through slimy viscera, 
but the only monster action on hand is in a spat- 
tering of clumsy dream sequences. Since it never 
goes anywhere, the “werewolf" non-plot feels gim- 
micky, and the otherwise awesome animation in- 
terludes seem like little more than an afterthought. 

It’s hard to imagine who the audience for this film 
might be; horror fans will feel cheated, and the gory 
dream sequence where Diane wolfs out and eats 
Jack will surely be off-putting to the Indigo Girls 
crowd. Jack & Diane is beautitully shot and well- 
acted, and the girls’ courtship, punctuated by 
skateboards, mix tapes and Ministry T-shirts, stirs 
plenty of wistful nostalgia, but it's a toothless imi- 
tation of the teen-girl body-horror flicks that have 
come before it 
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THIS ra[: LANCE WON'T STAY DEAD 

LARPEItSMEETLUItKEItS 

E HUMANS VS. ZOMBIES 

Hannover House 

WEienthe zombie apocalypse comes, certain peopie will do just fine: soldiers, 
cops, boy scouts and just about anyone who has ever rolled a twenty-sided 
dice. That’s the gist of Humans vs. Zombies, in which a parasite, originally 
created to eat oil spills, wreaks havoc on an unsuspecting group of co-eds 
at a college campus. While the jocks and cheerleaders quickly become zom- 
bie chow, it's a psycho security guard and a group of LARPers {Live Acbon 
Role Players) who rise to the occasion in an effort to quell the gory skinbag 
shindig with their nerd skills. Though plagued with some uneven acting and a pretty boring storyline, 
there's plenty of gore to help keep you interested right until the end. Game on! 

BODY COUNT: 48 

FREQUENCY OF ZOMBIE DEATHS: One every 2.64 minutes 



i 


CiViL GOHE 

ABRAHAM EINCBEN VS. ZOMBIES 

The Asylum 

Didja know that during the American Civil War, Abraham Lincoln teamed up 
with a young boy, a couple of prostitutes and some Confederate prisoners to 
defeat an army of zombies? Although I should kick the shit out of Abraham 
I / I Lincoln vs. Zombies because it's from The Asylum and appeared hot on the 

heels of the vastly superior Abraham Lincoln: Vampire Hunter, I actually liked 
this movie a lot. Yes, it’s a low-budget affair with lousy CGI blood spurts and 
fake beards and moustaches, but ft has a pretty solid storyline. The guy who 
plays Lincoln. Bill Oberst Jr., is no Daniel Day Lewis, but he tackles the role magniticently, even when 
he’s swinging a scythe, decapitating zombies and shouting, "Emancipate thisl'’Just don't base a 
history paper on it... 

BODY COUNT: 192 

FREQUENCY OF ZOMBIE DEATHS: One every 50 seconds 

SUP ME SOME SKIN 

BIG TITS ZOMBIE 

Entertainment One 

Ever wonder what happens to strippers when the dubs they work at close 
down and they have to get real jobs? That’s the predicament that five peelers 
find themselves in after their boss gives them the bad news and they’re forced 
to contemplatetheirfutures.Then things go from bad to worse when they dis- 
cover an evil Well of Spirits In a secret chamber beneath their dressing room. 
Naturally, they open it and unwittingly release a zombie curse. If you’re looking 
tor plenty of zombie sushi attacks, arterial sprays, chainsaw decapitations and samurai sword perfo- 
rations, you won’t be disappointed with Big Tits Zombie. But if you’re tfiinking about taking a shot 
every time a girl flashes her chest, yer gonna stay sober. Quick, what's Japanese for cocktease? 
FREQUENCY OF ZOMBIE DEATHS: One every 2.53 minutes 

LAST CHANCE LANCE 
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Now, please help me chew off my foot so we can all 
go watch Ginger Snaps. 

APRIL SNELLINGS 


BAD TASTE 
THE JEEEREY DAHMER EILES 

Starring Pamela Bass, Jeffrey Jentzen and Pat Kennedy 

Directed by Chris James Thompson 

Written by Chris James Thompson, Andrew Swant 

and Joe Riepenhofi 

IFC Midnight 

Horror films about real-life killers are, for the most 
part, revotfng. Gacy, The Hillside Stanglerand 1976’s 
Helter Skelter expM actual atrocities for shock value 
and a quick buck. However, some serial-killer movies, 
such as Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer or TheManson 
Family, intelligently explore their subjects, the horrors 
infUcled on the victims and public reaction to the events. 
Never quite sure which of these camps it wants to fall 
into. The Jeffrey Dahmer Files - one of the newest en- 
tries in this subgenre - is also one of the most troubling. 

Partially taking the form of an Errol Morris-type doc- 
umentary, it fleshes out the life and crimes of prolific 
American serial killer Jeffrey Dahmer through talking- 
head interviews with Jeffrey Jentzen, the case’s medical 
examiner; Pat Kennedy, 
the police detectvewho 
led the investigation; 
and Pamela Bass, Dah- 
mer's neighbour and 
friend. Breaking up 
these monologues are 
dramatized vignettes of 
Dahmer, played by An- 
drew Swant, wandering 
around, shopping for the 
tools of his grisly trade 
and carrying out one of 
his murders. 

The interviews are in- 
credibly enlightening. Learning about Dahmer (lonely, 
quiet, scared and a closeted homosexual) made me un- 
comfortably sympathetic, and descriptions of what was 
found in his apartment (severed heads in the fridge and 
containers filled with his vict'ms’ penises) frightened me 
more than any horror film of late. Certain elements of 
the public’s reaction - for instance, people paying up- 
wards of $50 to sit on a couch he used -just made me 
sick to my stomach. 

The thorn m Jeffrey Dahmer Files' side, though, is the 
terribly kitschy and dryly humorous tone of its fictional 
sequences. Swant portrays Dahmer as awkward and al- 
most cute, as he stumbles through his misadventures. 
Juxtaposed against the grim interviews, these goofy 
scenes downplay the severity of the subject matter, al- 
most mocking it. This approach rnay just be worse than 
exploiting the story for shocks. 

The film provides immeasurable insight into this hor- 
rific bit of modem history, and as a documentary is on 
top of the heap, but its facetious portrayal of Dahmer as 
a hapless hipster make you question the morals of those 
involved. 

PATRICK DOLAN 






guences, imaginative costume and production de- 
sign, and a sensational score by James Bernard. 

And in Frankenstein Created Woman (1967), the 
Baron (Peter Cushing) has a new creation: the 
beautiful Christina (Susan Denberg). But Franken- 
stein’s seemingly flawless handiwork is actually 
given the soul of her former lover, the wrongfully 
executed Hans, and the resurrected woman soon 
finds that she’s compelled to exact revenge against 
those who framed the young man for murder. An 
unusual premise, a brilliant performance by Cush- 
ing and top-notch direction by Terence Fisher 
make this one of Hammer’s best Frankenstein 
flicks. 

Despite being a budget release, the movies - 
which come on two discs - are presented in re- 
mastered form and look and sound fantastic. The 
transfers are noticeably better than the ones used 
for the Anchor Bay DVDs: overly pink skin tones 
have been replaced with a more natural look, and 
7 Golden Vampires is presented in an anamorphic 
aspect ratio. There are no extras, but the films 
themselves are reason enough to pick this up. 

JAMES BURRELL 


CHIBRY CORDITIOS 
CHRISTINE (1983)"“' 

Starring Keith Gonton, John Stockwell and Alexandra Paul 
Directed by John Carpenter 
Written by Bill Phillips 
Twilight Time 


THREE WTH CUSH* MB LEE 
HAMMER HORROR FEATURE EILM SET 
ORACULA: PRINCE OF OARKNESS (1966) 

Starring Christopher Lee, Barbara Shelley and Andrew Keir 

Directed by Terence Rsher 

Written by Jimmy Sangster (as John Sansom) 

TRELEGENOOFTHE 
7 GOLDEN VAMPIRES (1974) 

Starring Peter Cushing, David Chlang and Julie Ege 
Directed by Roy Ward Baker 
Written by Don Houghton 

FRANKENSTEIN CREATEO WOMAN (1967) 

Starring Peter Cushing, Susan Denberg 
and Thoriey WaHers 
Directed by Terence Rsher 
Written by Anthony Hinds (as John Bder) 

Millennium Entertainment 

Back in the late ’90s, fans began 
to see some of their favourite Ham- 
mer classics released to DVD, from 
labels such as Anchor Bay and 
Warner Brothers. Butwhile there al- 
ways seemed to be plenty of Warner 
DVDs, several of the Anchor Bay of- 
ferings soon went out of print. Now, 
three of those hard-to-find titles 
have once again been made avail- 
able to North American audiences 


as a low-price DVD set from Millennium Entertain- 
ment 

In Dracula: Prince of Darkness (1 966), Helen 
(Barbara Shelley) and three companions are trav- 
elling through the Carpathian Mountains when they 
find themselves stranded near Castle 
Dracula. Against Helen’s wishes (she 
senses evil), they decide to stay the 
evening. Two of them die that night, pro- 
viding the blood needed to both resurrect 
and feed a long-dead Count Dracula 
(Christopher Lee). Rrst-rate acting (partic- 
ularly from Shelley), a shockingly bloody 
resurrection scene and Lee’s hissing, 
snarling performance make this a worthy 
follow-up to I958’s Horror of Dracula. 

For The Legend of the 7 Golden Vam- 
pires{\ 974, pictured above). Hammer merged with 
Hong Kong’s Shaw Brothers to produce one of its 
most unusual films. A mix of gothic 
horror and kung fu thrills, the 
movie has Professor Lawrence 
Van Helsing (Peter Cushing) lectur- 
ing in China, when he’s called 
upon by Hsi Ching (David Chiang) 
and his siblings to rid their ances- 
tral village of attacks from a cult of 
masked, sword-wielding vampires 
and their army of zombie-like 
slaves. A highly entertaining - and 
unfairly maligned - entry, the film 
features excellent martial arts se- 


John Carpenter’s adaptation of Christine cer- 
tainly belongs to the qualitatively diverse cadre of 
killer vehicle movies that includes Duel, The Car, 
Maximum Overdrive and Killdozer. This sub-sub- 
genre is pretty much about machines that were ei- 
ther bom bad or happen to 
be possessed by some form 
of demonic entity, and need 
to hurt humans using the full 
impact of their deadly mass. 

Perhaps due to its literary 
origins and Stephen King’s 
imagination, Christinels also 
a subversive drama about 
extreme teen angst and the 
sense of utter displacement 
from society, and may be the 
first film wherein a man develops a direct hof-and- 
bothered relationship with some Detroit steel. 
Within Christine, there is indeed inappropriate 
touching, and had nerd Arnie (Keith Gordon) just 
been a little more decisive, he might even have 
found a way to mate with his restored 1957 Ply- 
mouth Fury. 

The car is clearly the star of the film, but screen- 
writer Bill Phillips neatly sets up plenty of character 
development as Christine gradually de-nerdifies 
Amie. Her jealousy creates a rift with his football- 
jock best friend Dennis (John Stockwell) and de- 
stroys his burgeoning relationship with new 
transfer student Leigh (Alexandra Paul). More im- 
portantly, we’re shown in excruciating detail Chris- 
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Franco’s stalwart Ihespian Howard Vernon stars 
as the mayor of a small hamlet alarmed at the 
growing number of naked bathers who are disap- 
pearing or turning up dead in his region. The su- 
perstitious locals blame “The Lake of Ghosts," a 
place where a unit of Nazi soldiers were slaugh- 
tered by Resistance fighters during World War II, 
their bodies subsequently dumped 
in the water. A generation later, the 
undead German troops are rising 
from the depths to declare war on 
the village. 

Even Rollin’s most fervent ad- 
mirers must concede that this 
stagnant snooze-fest represents a 
career low point. Often uninten- 
tionally hilarious, it lacks the sur- 
real poetry of the director’s best 
work and Instead pil- 
fers moments from Jaws and the su- 
perior Shock Waves. Zombie Lake 
was derived from an Incomplete 
shooting script and It shows with its 
distracting continuity errors and 
phlegmatic pacing. Indeed, the latter 
detriment reminds one of an oft-re- 
peated (and strangely endearing) story 
that emerged from this production: 
preoccupied with a technical fault that 
caused the camera to run “too fast," 

Rollin apparently instructed his actors to perform 
in slow-moflon to address the problem. 

Touted as the “Remastered Editon," Kino’s re- 
gion-free Blu-ray is remarkably crisp, but the HD 
transfer does expose some unwanted detailing in 
the cheap zombie makeups (which tend to rub off 
on the victims). Extras from Image’s 2004 DVD 
resurface in the form of trailers, an English-lan- 
guage titles sequence and atternate “clothed" 
scenes (nude work was reshot by Rollin to avoid 
censorship issues). Stubbornly refusing to sink 
without a trace, Zombie Lake is recommended for 
Eurotrash completists only - you know who you 
are! 

MICHAEL DOYLE 


MOTYOUHMMOTRS 
THE FURY (1978) 

Starring Kirk Dougias, John Cassavetes and Amy Irving 
Directed by Brian De Palma 
Written by John Farris 
Twilight Time 

If you’ve ever wanted to see John Cassavetes 
explode in 1 080p, act now: Brian De Fatima’s The 
fi/ry is streaking by in a 3000-copy limited edition. 
De Palma and his collaborators do their best to 
make the most of John Farris’ convoluted tale of 
young telepaths kidnapped by their ovwi govern- 
ment, but the script leaps from one set of charac- 
ters to another with such rapidity that the narrative 
never gels. (De Palma helhied the tale of young 
telepaths-gone-amok far more effecbvely in Car- 
rie.) 

Thankfully, the cast does the material justice. 
Kirk Douglas, 62-years-young at the time of the 
film's release, looks pretty great swinging from 
rooftops in nothing but a pair of boxers. Cassavetes 
oozes understated menace, but is mainly reduced 
to ordering lackeys around. He is, however, re- 
warded with one of cinema’s greatest deaths, ex- 
ploding in a fit of flying limbs. But it’s Amy Irving’s 
trippy performance that holds the picture together. 
First seen in a skimpy bikini under De Palma's 
pervy gaze, Irving plays telekinetic Gillian with 
shifting degrees of humour and horror as she is 
dragged through one layer of conspiracy after an- 
other. 

The film’s tone is all over the map. Some scenes 
are played for laughs: others are simply stops to 
get from point A to point B, stretching the plot - 
and our attention - to its thinnest. But just as 
you’re about to write off some ho- 
hum exposition, the film is 
ramped up to the heavens with 
sequences that sizzle, and are 
further bolstered by Paul HIrsch's 
jittery editing and John Williams' 
moody score. 

The Fury is imbued with the 
same sensuousness that makes 
De Palma’s oeuvre so captivating. 
He’s not afraid to let the camera 
wander dreamily, or allow scenes 
to unfold in extreme slow-mo, or send blood spurt- 
ing - from under fingernails, out eyes and various 
abrasions - every time Irving makes physical con- 
tact with ordinary folk. 

Forfhe most part. Twilight Time’s HD release re- 
tains the luminous sheen of Richard H. Kline's pho- 
tography, particularly when De Palma’s playful 
compositions dip above and below the Chicago L 
train at night. Sadly, time hasn’t been so kind to all 
of the elements; some shots are grainier than an 
eyeful of sand. And special features are scant: just 
a trailer and an isolated track featuring the score. 
Still, De Palma aficionados should scoop one up 
before it’s selling for a mint second-hand on eBay. 

JEFF SZPIRGLAS 


tine’s destruction and defilement byAmie’s bullies, 
so after the car rebuilds herself, her rage isn’t just 
bigger, it’s justified. That key transition puts us 
squarely on the side of the machine, and there’s 
total satisfaction as Carpenter stages clean, effec- 
tive montages where Christine bisects, immolates 
and flattens her violators. 

Christine isn’t a perfect film - the 
dialogue is sometimes tinny, hottle 
Leigh has zero depth and Gordon’s 
performance (and visage) rarely re- 
mains subdued - but it all works in 
this slightly overlong film. It’s also 
part of Carpenter’s golden 
widescreen period where the 
colours, the 2.35:1 composition 
and those hypnotic lens flares de- 
fined his inimitable style. 

Twilight Time’s Blu-ray features 
a gorgeous transfer and dynamic DTS audio, and 
replicates all the extras from Sony’s 2003 special 
edition. Including the featurettes, deleted scenes, 
commentary with Carpenter and Gordon, plus an 
isolated score track. To avoid the ire of Christine’s 
soul, though, this sold-out limited release needs 
to be earmarked for a second pressing. 

MARK R. HASAN 


DEAB BODY OF mtER 


ZOMBIE LAKE (1980)"“! 

starring Howard Vernon, Pierre Escourrou and Anouchka 
Directed by Jean Roilin (as J, A. Laser) 

Written by Juiian Esteban (as Juiius Valery) 
and Jesiis Franco (as A. L. Mariaux) 

Kino/Redemption 

Common wisdom decrees that Zombie Lake is 
Jean Rollin's worst film - not discounting his en- 
tries into hardcore pornography. It would appear 
that the late French auteur agreed with this con- 
sensus, hiding behind a transparent pseudonym 
and confessing in several interviews that he was 
a hasty replacement for that other great master of 
Eurotic horror, Jesus Franco, who’d reportedly 
failed to show up on the first day of shooting. 
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dungeon as a suspected pirate. Wtien Fallon ■ 


Isolate dis leprosy-strk^ wle, he plans an escape 
wtth tils host's nurse, Cassandm (Helen Hogan). 

From those well-worn hullding dIotSts, Boyette 
assembles a towering Sirine of bewildering out- 
sder cinema that features a few 
odd delights, Including a scene 
where the Count talks to a 
ghostly incamatlon of his own 
rampaging Insanity (Texashonor 
pHT host Joe Alston), who lazily 


Ith each passing year, the parade 
of horror movie remakes In local 
multiplexes is cited as proof that 
Holiywood’s idea factory is finally 
bankrupt. And yet, long before bday’s studio execs 
fled to the safety of established franchises, many 
so-called "original" horror films were lust as be- 
holden b past works as todays endless stream of 
redos, sequels and ad^tations. Movies such as 
comic book illustator Pat Boyette’s 1962 effort The 
Dungeon of Harrow existed mostly as a kind of 
Frankenstein’s Monster themselves, a lumbering 
pastiche of dead Ideas stitched togeber Inb some- 
thing reasonSrly novel. If not exactly new - and 
that’s perfectly okay. 

More thai any other genre, horror cinema is a 
self-aware beast In which disguised or even overt 
references to other fllriB are part of the fun of 
wabhing. By rethinking, recyoling and recombining 
estSrlished horror elements, these films are often 
acutely aware of their own place In the genre, aid 
how they relate b similar works. Consider, forex- 
ample, The Comedy of TerT0ls^^S6S), in which hor- 
ror icons Boris Kaloff and Vincent Price play 
doddering old fools Instead of murderous madmen: 
much of the jote depends on an arpiBciation of the 
honor films that came before it. 

This practice, sometimes referred 

few reasons b checkout The Dun- ~ B 

geon D/HarrDW,ascrubbed-up ver- T 
sionofwhich isnowavailablefrom if-\ ' P 
VinegarSyndromeasadoublefea- X 

turewtthOeafl)ey/r)vrfefiDf!(1971). 

Boyette’s woozy, gothic take on de- - * 

spair and death is less a coherent I F 

film than a warm blanket of famll- 
larlty, flltenng horror movie tropes 
through the prism of gmbby 196Qs 
honorcomicpanels. 

Written and directed by Boyette, the film begins 
as a^ip crashes 0(1 the rock-lined shores of an is- 
land inhabited by Count DeSaJe (William McNulty). 
One of the tew survivors, Fallon (Russ Harvey, pic- 
tured above with Helen Hogan), finds himself a 
guest at the Count's cm mbiing castle, and soon re- 
alizes that his host Is completely insane. Fallon de- 
mands to know what happened to the ship’s 


a colour gels and stone hallways 
lined with comically thick cob- 
webs provide some acceptable 
atmo^here - the claustrophobic 
sets and wearisome speechifying render large 
chunks of the film already forgotten as the end 
credits mil. 

Stirsomeenjoymantcanhawmngfrom TfieOin- 
gean irFHamtw.Sbtkcharacferssuchasbecrazy 
arisbcrat, the mute servant and the lumbering 
African henchman are placed wibin an interfextual 
vwrid that gleefully mixes Tod Browning’s tVtsfoF 


Count’s ghoulish wife.Weanng a tattered wedding 
dress and with a face decayed from disease, ^e's 
a ghastly figure straight out of be Tales From the 
Cr/pf playbook, to which Boyette appears to nod 
once again wib a jaw-drcpping twist ending. Few 
would ever accuse TheDutgeonolHermwQiaoInQ 
somebing never seen before, but what matters is 
be way Boyette combines bese ideas Into a 
(somewhap original creation. 

This may not be a lost classic In waling, but it does 
emphasize bat all horrw movies, not tustremScs 
ot fraichlse his, depend heavfy on what audiences 
re^ionded to b be past And, when we acknowledge 
how truly interconnected be web cf horror cinema 

level Insteadofwcrryingaboutwhob remaking what, 
and wheber one person had an idea before some- 
body etee. That approach wil leave you batter than 
Count DeSade himself.# 


THE 
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rug addiction, alcoholism, sadism, bestiality, 
1 1 muflalien, murder, vampirism, necrophilia, 

cannibalism, not to mention a gamut of 
sexual goodies. Shall I go on?" Well, If you 
don’t, Roddy, I will. 

Despite liking (and sometimes loving) a variety of 
British horror films, I don't consider myself an expert 
in the field. Not to Worry - as you can see, we have 
a number of true aficionados of all things Brit on hand 
to analyze and nitpick In this EJK-centrIc Issue. But 
when Dave Alexander suggested I select something 
suitably Blighty for this month's column, it didn't take 
me loifg to make a choice. 

The Legend of Hell House (1 973) is hardly the 
most obscure thing you'll trip over in this basement; 
in fact, (fs widely considered a minor classic of the 
genre. Still, I've always maintained that it never gu'le 
got the recognition it deserved, having been over- 
shadowed by lesser efforts In the latter-day haunted 
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down some of the content (especially the sexual ele- 
ments) and relocating the action from Maine to Eng- 
iand. The plot - a group of would-be experts are hired 
by an eccentric millionaire to Investigate what has be- 
come known as "the Mount Everest of haunted 


house canon. (1979’s overrated The Amit/vllle Horror houses” -is about aS standard as it gets, and guess 


leaps to mind.) Of course, there 
was another aggravafing factor in 
late 1973 known as The Exorcist 
which pretty much nullified every 
other effort in the genre for 
months to come. It's unfortunate, 
since Hell House is one of the 
greatest haunted house films of 
any era, and also a milestone from 
the twilight years of British horror, 
despite the absence of Christo- 
pher Lee, Peter Cushing or any as- 
sociation with Hammer or Amicus. 

The film is also.a bit of a paradox, 
since it incorporates virtually all of 
the old, creaking, groaning, bump- 
ing-in-the-night conventions as- 
sociated with the subgenre, not to 
mention a heapin' helpin’ of ham- 
tastic performances, but then presents it all against 
a thoroughly (and sometimes mercilessly) modern 
backdrop. 

Iconic author and screenwriter Richard Matheson 
adapted his own novel for the big screen, toning 


what? We don't mind at all. The 
characters - a hyper-rational 
scienbst (Clive Revill), his wife 
(Gayle Hunnicutt) and two psy- 
chics (Roddy McDowall and 
Pamela Franklin) - ate walking 
horror movie cliches, and again, 
we just don't mind at alt, espe- 
cially since they’re played by 
such terrific actors. Ober-versa- 
tiie director John Hough, whose 
credits range from Hammer 
{Twins of Evil) to Disney {Escape 
to Witch Mountain) to drive-in 
actioners (Dirty Mary Crazy 
Larryi to, uh, TV stuff with Hugh 
Grant {The Lady and the Higb- 
waymarf), brings all the tropes, 
right down to exterior segues 
with the imposing mansion shrouded in fog while a 
black cat walks by in the ftreground. And we don't 
mind that shit at all, because we /ovethat shit, don’t 
we? (An additional shout-out is in order for sound- 
track com posers and electronic music pioneers Delia 



Derbyshire and Brian Hodgson for their fantastically 
evocative original score, which seamlessly incorpo- 
rates elecfronica and traditional wind instruments.) 

Laden with supplies, ghost-busting gear and bag- 
gage both conventional and emotional, our intrepid 
Scooby gang enters the titular domicile (a.k.a. Belasco 
House) a coupig of days before Christmas, fiercely de- 
termined to prove or disprove its paranormal acfvity 
status once and for all. Inanimate objects fly,'doors 
slam, chandeliers fall and scenery chewing Is uncon- 
fined, as various characters are taken over by the 
spirits of Emeric Belasco (a thinly veiled stand-in for 
Aieister Crowiey), his browbeaten son Daniei and var- 
ious doomed houseguests from the past. 

Despfte hailing from an era we associate mainly 
with the deconstruction of conventional horror movie . 
themes and images. Hell House doesn’t just deliver 
all the haunted house cliches, It wallows in them 
unashamedly with an Intensity that’s as Infectious 
today as it was when Ifirst caught it on the late show 
as a teenager. 

I promise I'll get back to the more oddball fare 
you’re used to here In the basement next issue, but I 
have zero regrets about this one. Now get the hell out 
before Met loose with the drug addiction, alcoholism, 
sadism, bestiality, mutilation and, well, you know the 
rest. (Unless you’re down with that kind of thing. In 
which case please bring some Marilyn Chambers 
classics on VHS, a bottle of Crisco and a very open- 
minded hamster.) Q 
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R egardless of your religious beliefs, there's 
no denying the stories in the Bible have 
plenty to offer even the most diehard hor- 
ror fan. From global cataclysms, to the 
wholesale slaughter of babies, to the entire 
Book of Revelation, many horror authors have 
used biblical themes and Imagery as a catalyst 
for their tales 

High on the list Is Clive Barker, whose body of 
work has drawn heavily on religious Iconogra- 
phy. It’s a theme he has continued with his re- 
cent Hellraiser comics (see RM^132j and is set 
to revisit, along with co-writer Mark Miller, in a 
new twelve-issue series for Boom! called New 
Genes/s (the first issue hits stores in May). 

"You know those books of the Bible where all 
the really terrible things happen?" says Miller. 
"Put them all into one comic book series and 
that’s the story we’re offering." 

New Genesis tells the tale of Tristan and his 
fiancee, Elspeth, who are trying to make some 
sense out of Tristan's father’s claim that he's 
found God in the form of a strange man named 
Wick. Wick not only asserts that he’s a deity, 
he's also adamant that the human race has 
completely misinter- 
preted his teachings 
and he’s come back 
to set things straight, 
whether we like it or 
not. 

“Essentially, we 
want people to re-ex- 
amine the myths 
they’ve built their 
lives around," ex- 
plains Miller, “This 
came out of a very 
personal place for 
both me and Clive. I 
grew up with a very 
conservative Chris- 
tian background, and 
when I was entering 
adulthood, I was find- 
ing it difficult to make 
that old way of thinking fit into the current 
framework of my life. This story actually helped 


me adjust to and usher in new 
schools of thought. So I very much 
hope it does the same for others. I 
know that makes it sound very lit- 
erary and philosophical and dull, 
but believe me, there’s nothing 
quite as terrifying as a genuine cri- 
sis of faith.” 

And a terrifying experience is ul- 
timately what Miller and Barker 
hope to create. It’s not the first time 
Miller has collaborated with the cel- 
ebrated author on a horror project. 

Not only is he the co-head of 
Barker’s production company, 

Seraphim Films, he’s also written 
several issues of the latest round of 
Hellraiser comics. Working with 
Barker has given him insight into 
the appeal of the horror genre. 

"Nothing really has the capacity 
to move me like a great horror 
story,” says Miller. “I never wanted 
to tell stories for the sake of telling 
stories. I believe that if you’re not 
provoking people 
with the stories 
you tell, you’re not 
doing yourjob as a 

Storytel I er. I want CUve Barker and Mark Miller go biblical. 
to move people. I 
want to make them sit up and 
take notice. And most impor- 
tantly of course, I want to scare 
the hell out of them.” 

Miller is quick to point out, el- 
ements of dark fantasy and 
horror do not simply add to the 
story of New Genesis they are 
the story. 

“Carl Jung hypothesized that 
the book of Job [in which a man 
loses everything because God 
doesn’t want to lose a bet he 
made with the Devil] is the 
main turning point of the Bible. 

He asserts that it reveals an aspect of God’s na- 
ture that we’ve Ignored for far too long. The po- 


tential ramifications are absolutely chilling, and 
it’s these ramifications that we’re exploring. And 
they’re steeped in mythology and lore so you 
can’t very well write a story like this without in- 
jecting fantasy and horror.” 

Miller adds that artist Haemi Jang’s capable 
hands have given the writers the freedom to 
take more visual risks, as well as giving them 
confidence that the comic medium is the perfect 
vehicle for their vision. 

"You get the best of both worlds: epic story- 
telling on divinity and metaphysics, with all the 
details and imagery you’ve come to expect from 
a Clive Barker comic," he says. "And you know 
what they say about divinity and details... ." Q 
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Nothing illustrates DC’s current editorial lack of direction betterthan the asinine decision to cancel Heliblazer. Hellblazer's legacy 
speaks for itself: for over 25 years and 300 issues, John Constantine has been the cornerstone of the Vertigo imprint, delivering harsh 
and mature - and oftentimes genuinely terrifying and disturbing - tales of the occult. Peter Milligan and Giuseppe Camuncoli's run has 
taken the book to new heights, and it's a shame that it fell to them to make its end such a resounding thud. Having killed oft and buried 
the character in the previous two issues, the tinal chapter ties up some loose ends and answers the question on everyone’s mind; is 
Constantine really dead? Milligan and Camuncoli give it the old college try but the conclusion is bound to satisfy no one, least of all, I 
suspect, the creative team themselves. They deserved betten Constantine deserved better; and readers deserved better. 







tn Heflblazer'i newly vacant place, we have 
Constantine, featuring a younger, fresher ver- 
sion of the character, who is as likely to rub 
shoulders with Superman as with Satan. Many 
years ago, DC 
decided to sepa- 
rate characters 
such as Swamp 
Thing and JC 
from its super- 
hero stable. And 
there were very 
good reasons tor 
this from a sto- 
rytelling per- 
spective. Now, 
as this first issue 
establishes, we 
have Constan- 
tine out to thwart many of DCs resident sorcer- 
ers gone bad, such as Zatara and Sargon. It’s a 
narrative that wallows in the mundane, espe- 
cially when compared to Hellbla2er‘s 
debut issue back in 1988: a dark, dis- 
turbing comic bursting with energy and 
new ideas. Granted, it’s difficult to come 
up with a fresh take on a character 
that’s more than 25 years old. Yet Peter 
Milligan was doing exactly that. Con- 
stantine #1 is a pathetic way to con- 
tinue the legacy - it’s predictable, rote 
and cllched, and ultimately, it’s boring. 

A truly difficult comic to describe. 

Wild Rover uses dark imagery and po- 
etic prose to relate the tale of a young 
man dealing with the alcoholism that 
has plagued his family for generations. 


Except in this case, 

Shane’s “demon in a 
bottle" is an actual de- 
monic entity that can 
only be satiated by 
hard liquor. It's less a 
traditional narrative 
and more a nightmare 
journey through a 
man's soul, and 
Michael Avon Oeming 
does a good job of cap- 
turing Shane’s inner 
turmoil and struggle, 
as well as his external 
battle with the demon, 

though it doesn’t exactly make for light reading. 
The book’s brief back-up tale, “The Sacrifice," 
was also written by Oeming and illustrated by 
Santos. It’s a short parable of a young elf-lad 
confronting a mysterious tree of swords in order 
to choose the right weapon. If he chooses 
wrong, he dies. A nifty 
tale though somewhat 
puzzling given the 
heady theme of the 
opening story. 

The Society trav- 
els to the underwater 
stronghold of a reclu- 
sive collector in order 
to make a bizarre 
swap. He wants the 
skull of Edgar Allan 
Poe and they want... 
something that read- 
ers should probably 


find out on their own. Needless to say, 
the transaction is not without its prob- 
lems, as the collector wastes little time 
In doublecrossing the Society and they 
must then deal with death traps, giant 
monsters and other potential threats 
hidden in the man’s eclectic collection. 
Mystery Society Special 2013 is a 
breezy, fun read with some great art by 
Ritchie that will leave you yearning for 
more. 


Still reeoverirtq from his possession 
by a pair of vampire sisters (in 
7947), Agent Anders has been suffering 
from horrible nightmares In which said 
sisters carry out the mass murders of young vir- 
gin girls before proceeding to worship the god- 
dess Hecate. Convinced these nightmares are, 
in fact, the sis- 
ters’ memories, 

Anders sets out 
to find the loca- 
tion in his 
dreams, in the 
hopes of meeting 
and exterminat- 
ing other vam- 
pires. The first 
issue of B.P.R.D. 

Vampire sets the 
tone for the se- 
ries nicely, espe- 
cially with the 
opening dream sequence, featuring some fan- 
tastically gory art by Gabriel Ba and Pablo Moon. 
Anders’ inner turmoil is well realized and will 
make the reader hungry for the next issue.® 
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gel bitten, you fall asleep. Then you wake up as a 
"runner” or fast-moving freak. Eventually you slow 
down and become a regular old shambler, before 
finally rooting into the earth like atree.Then what? 
Barnes and Due definitely keep you wondering 
about possible future volumes, dropping fleshy 
hints here and there of what’s yet to come, all the 
while leaving their own unique mark on the over- 
saturated world of rotter fiction. 

JESSA SOBCZUK 

NQS4A2 

Joe Hill 

William Morrow 

Since the release of 20th Century Ghosts, Joe 
Hill has continued to establish himself as one of 
America’s premier writers with each subsequent 
book. That reputation is solidified with his third 
novel, NOS4A2. 

Young Victoria McQueen Is able to travel any- 
where via an old bridge, her bicycle and sheer 
willpower. Across town, state and country, there’s 
no road inaccessible to her. But she’s not alone In 
this talent; Charles Manx, a ghoulish old man in a 
black Rolls Royce, also knows these shortcuts and 
has been using them to steal children away to 
“Christmasland," where they stay forever young, 
yet are no longer human. Victoria encounters Manx 
and barely escapes, subsequently bringing him to 
justice. This would be story enough, but Hill takes 
it further, showing us the less-than-happy “happily 
ever after." 

Years later, broken, Institutionalized and es- 
tranged from her family, Victoria is convinced her 
“short cuts" were nothing more than the delusions 
of mental Illness. When Manx comes back, though, 
for a new passenger - 
her son - Victoria must 
come to terms with the 
truth about her past for a 
final showdown In the 
otherworldly Christ- 
masland. 

N0S4A2 shows Hill in 
complete control of his 
craft. VVhile the story 
spans decades, things 
move at an intense clip. 

Characters are well-de- 
fined and sympathetic 
despite their flaws (or 
because of them),partic- 
ularly Victoria. Her 


growth from damaged soul to badass “mama 
bear" Is natural, believable and thrilling to read. 
The bdok’s villains are also perfectly rendered, and 
while Manx Is the true heavy, you’re unlikely to find . 
a more disturbing or perverse character than his 
assistant, Bing Partridge (a.k.a. the Gasmask Man), 
who is made all the more frightening by his hu- 
manity. There are hints ot a shared-universe link 
to Hill’s other works, too, with “Easter eggs” tying 
in his previous novels, his comic series Locke & 
/feyand... well, those that pick upon it will nod in 
approval. 

Complemented by illustrations by Locke & /fey’s 
Gabriel Rodriguez, N0S4A2 is one of the best reads 
of the year so far, horror or otherwise. Strap your- 
self in and enjoy the ride, but be mindful: you never 
know who's sharing the road with you. 

RON MCKENZIE 

THE LADY AND HER MONGERS: 

A TALE OF DISSECTIONS, REAL-LIFE 
DR. FRANKENSTEINS, AND THE CREATION OF 
MARY SHELLEY'S MASTERPIECE 


“To examine the cause of life," Victor Franken- 
stein averred, “we must have recourse to death." 
And, indeed, though his creator long contended the 
origins of her seminal monster/novel were fanciful 
- "My imagination, unbidden, possessed and 
guided me, gifting the successive images that 
arose in my mind with a vividness far beyond the 
usual bounds of reverie” - Mary Shelley’s immortal 
tale, brilliant as it is, hardly sprung sui generistmm 
the ether along the shores ot Lake Geneva, in a 
friendly writing competit'on with her infamous fu- 
ture husband Percy Shelley and poet 
Lord Byron. As Emerson College lit- 
erature professor Roseanne Montillo 
deftly demonstrates in her fascinat- 
ing, exquisitely rendered study The 
Lady and Her Monsters, Franken- 
stein is a work inextricably linked to 
a cultural moment possessing a “re- 
course to death" far greater, concep- 
tually and corporeally, than denizens 
of the modern developed world can 
likely fathom. 

We're talking about a time when 
grave-plundering “resurrectonists” 
and scaipei-wielding anatomists 
piied their trade, pubiic autopsies 
and executions, drew large, rowdy 


DOMINO FALLS 


Welcome back to the world of Devil's Wake. 
Husband-and-wife writing duo Steven Barnes and 
Tananarive Due follow up their post-apocalyptic 
zombie novel with Domino Falls. Even if you 
haven’t read the original, you can take this one as 
a standalone book; Barnes and Due give all the 
necessary background information as the story 
progresses, without ever overburdening new read- 
ers with extraneous detaii. 

If you are already familiar with the colourful crew 
of characters from Devil's Wake, this story picks 
up shortly after where the first book left off, with a 
world that’s been turned into a battleground be- 
tween humans 
and flesh-eating 
zombies (a.k.a. 
“freaks”) follow- 
ing a devastat- 


viral 


outbreak. Track- 
ing a series ot 
radio signals, 
the survivors 
find a bustiing 
human-occu- 
pied town that is 
willing to take 
them in; while at 
first it might 
seem like the perfect place to settle down, its 
creepy cult-iike leader, Josey Wales (obviously the 
authors are fans of westerns), soon begins to raise 
the suspicions ot the newcomers. 

Where Devil's Wake was filled with action and 
zombie mayhem, Domino Falls is deeply charac- 
ter-driven and politicai. The threat of an impending 
zombie attack is always looming, especially as you 
follow the characters on scavenging missions, yet 
it's not the focus. Rather, the sense of dread and 
unease comes from a different set of probiems. At 
the outset, one of the survivors. Piranha, is strug- 
gling with the fear that he is slowly going blind, a 
disability thafs a death sentence in this post-apoc- 
alyptic world. Meanwhile, Kendra, another survivor, 
begins to worry about what seems to be a growing 
conspiracy involving disappearing townspeople 
(who are possibly being brainwashed) and Wales' 
strange group of followers and missionaries. 

The authors f li the novel with unique twists on 
the zombie tropes and idioms, in this world, if you 
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crowds, mourners look care to booby-trap loved ones’ coffins with gunpowder and quicklime, 
and the 1 752 Murder Act ordered a complimentary dissecb'on be added to every hanging explicitly 
to engender “further terror and a peculiar mark of in- 
famy." Meanwhile galvanists and alchemists simulta- 
neously captured the popular imagination through 
crude, frequently gruesome reanimation experiments, 
which brimmed with a late Enlightenment scientific op- 
timism that echoed Victor Frankenstein's insistence that 
a churchyard was "merely the receptacle of bodies de- 
prived of life.” 

Amidsl this engrossing-yet-harrowing tableau Mon- 
tillo provides an edifying biographical accounting of 
Shelley's remarkable life and work, including her 
(prophetic?) birth during "one of the most awesome dis- 
plays of thunder and lightning” London had theretofore 
seen; the lingering, daunting legacy of a famous proto- 
feminist mother (A Vmaication of the Rights of Woman 
author Mary Wollstonecraft); her strange, feverish rela- 
tionship with Percy Shelley; the development, anony- 
mous publication and eventual triumph of Frankenstein-, 
and, sadly, the drawn-out bitter end of her life. The Lady and Her Monsters is a remarkable, af- 
fecting story, and readers will never look at Frankenstein, its author or her bme quite the same 
again. 

SHAWN MACOMBER 



APOCALYPSE COW 

Michael Logan 

St. Martin’s Griff n 

It’s DayoftheAnimalsmeets Shaun of the Dead'm this gory, humorous debut novel from Scot- 
tish journalist and horror author Michael Logan. While admittedly heavy on the comedy, Apoca- 
iypse Cowdoesn't shy away from disturbing imagery, grotesque descriptions and intense action, 
either. 

When a virus breaks out in Britain, herds of cattle are turned into sneezing, rampaging zombies 
with an appetite for human flesh. While the virus isn'ttransmittable to the human population, it 
infects livestock and other critters, which then mutate into hordes of sinister squirrels, ferocious 
felines, et cetera. And when people begin to be attacked, mauled and even raped (I) by the infected 
mammals, the country Is brought to a standstill. 

As fate would have it, three bumbling protagonists are here to save the day: Terry Borders, an 
abattoir employee who is unlucky in love because of the lingering smell of meat on his skin; 
Geldof Peters, a vegan, eczema-riddled teenager with an overbearing mother and a crush on his 





THE MAD SCIENTIST'S GUIDE 


,iPL*iDscE*ri5rs TO WORLD DOMINATION 

IGIIDE IB ItOlLD ' . ^ j j 

BOuiiATic* ' ^rinn Josepn Adams, ed. 

ferf Whether they’re trying to build a bet- 
,0^ ! ter monster or plotting world domi- 

i J nation, mad scientists never get the 

[ respect they deserve. This arrthology 
-■s.'S-Vc;. I seeks to change that with a mixture 
of scl-f , pulp and comic book villain 
shenanigans that range from leading a Martian invasion of 
Earth to manipulating the powers-that-be at the White House. 
There's a pleasant variety to the stories, albeit with an em- 
phasis on comedy over chills. Anybody looking for straight- 
up horror will be disappointed, but those with broader tastes 
will find something interesting brewing in the lab. 

RON MCKENZIE 


ODDS & ENDS: 

AN ASSORTMENT OF SORTS 
Dustin LaValley 


meditations-cum-e; 
on the anarchy), and 
bleak conundrums 
Sounds a bit fragmr 
proach to inducing I 


KILLER'S DIARY 

Brian Pinkerton 
Samhain 

Brian Pinkerton’s sixth novel, the 
(slightly romantic) mystery-thriller 
Killer's Diary, is a quick, entertaining 
romp that delivers on its promise of 
gory (often stabby) violence and a 
body count. The Twin flsaAs-esque 
plot follows Ellen Gordon who, after 
finding a mysterious journal at a coffee shop, tracks down the 
troubled soul who penned the words within - but not before 
she's caught up in the serial killer's brutal plot herself. 

JESSA SOBCZUK 
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: — KILLER SPIDERS 

I LexSinclair 

I 'UmnjjTi^, Austin Macauley Publishers 

I ' England has become infested with a 

I . ^ dangerous species of spider that's 

■■ ^ smart, immune to pesticides and ex- 
■ * tremely deadly. The first of ’em ar- 
rived in shipments of foreign goods 
I u-c Sinclair and havB subsequently adapted to 

thrive in the changing climate. The 

story switches perspectives several times over the course of 
the arachnid Invasion, and while some of the social commen- 
tary is a little too heavy-handed and on the nose, there's still 
plenty of fun, creepy-crawly carnage to be had here. 

V MIKEBEAROSALL 







AN UPSTART DIGITAL HORROR 
LIT MAG.A^INE BRAVES THE 
ELECTRONIC FUTURE ONE 
CHILLING TALE AT A TIME 




* A NEW 



MONICA S KUEBLER 
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ORGET SCARY STORIES. IN TODAY’S WORLD OF PUBLISHER 
BANKRUPTCIES AND GENERAL PRINT DOWNSIZING, start- 
I ing a new magazine can be scarier than anything subsegjently 
printed within It -unless you're John Joseph Adams. He’s channelled 
his decade of working as an assistant at The Magazine of Fantasy & 
Science Fiction and editing popular genre anthologies (Wastelands 
and The Living Dead, both 2008) Into a springboard for launching his own on- 
line magazine, the sci-fi monthly Lightspeed. After , 

seeing its business model succeed, Adams turned his | 
attention to editing and publishing original dark fiction, | 
something his reprint anthologies had not afforded | 
him the opportunity to do. | 

"Launching [Nightmare], a magazine devoted to | 
horror, seemed like the best way to make that hap 
pen," he notes. "Of course, the real Inspiration, I sup- 
pose, Is all the great horror fiction I've read over the | 
course of my life, from my long-time favourites like 
Stephen King and Nell Gaiman to the newer stars of 
today like Joe Hill and Sarah Langan - 1 wanted to be 
a part of that in a way i hadn't been able to before as 
an editor." 

Like Lightspeed. Nightmare exists solely in the dig- 
ital realm. It was a decision Informed by changing 
market forces and the steep learning curve of print 
production and distribution. 

"It’s become Increasingly difficult over the last 
decade for new magazines to emerge and succeed In 
the print sphere, whereas digital-only publications 
have a much higher rate of success thanks largely to 
much lower overhead. And ebooks have now become 
so ubiquitous that it’s much rarer to run into readers who dorr'f read them." 

Of course, as important asthe delivery medium may seem, publications live 
and die based on the value of what’s Inside, so, like most editors, Adams has 
a clear Idea of what he looks for In a story. 

"The first thing that usually catches my eye is the writer's style and voice; 
the easiest way to sweep me - and most readers - along is to ensnare them 
with style and voice," he explains. "For horror, one way to grab the reader is 
to make them feel something visceral. It’s a tough trick to pull off, and a lot ot 
horror fiction - even great horror fiction - doesn't quite manage it, but when 
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NIGHTMARE 
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it does, man, do you know you’ve got something special." 

Among the more than twenty authors who have tound their way into Night- 
mare thus far are the aforementioned Langan, with a story about a young 
woman who finds herself haunted by a locked door and more than one ghost 
following her mother's death ("Sacred Cows," issue 
5), and Tananarive Due, with a yarn concerning ill 
omens and swamp demons (“Summer," issue 3). 
Adams alludes to plans to collect all the fiction pub- 
lished in this, the magazine’s inaugural year, and 
compile it into a print anthology. 

But each Issue is home to more than just short sto- 
ries. There are several author Interviews (with both 
the writers whose work appears in the mag and with 
others), an artist gallery/spotlight and a new Install- 
mentof The H Word, a column that takes an in-depth 
look at horror. (Previous essays see the haunted 
house suggested as a fourth horror archetype and 
genre veteran John Langan tackle the age-old ques- 
fon of why he - and others - write the dark stutf). 

"That column was really the brainchild of my co- 
publisher, R-J.Sevin," Adams admits. “Right now, I’m 
^ inviting select authors/critics to write an H Word for 

us; I Just have them pitch me, and If It sounds good I 
give them the green light. As we described It In the 
first column, it's intended to be a ‘monthly dissection 
of the horror genre' that will ‘take the beast apart, 
piece by twitching piece. In an effort to see what 
makes it tick... [and] to see what works and what doesn't."’ 

When asked if there’s anyone in the horror biz whose fiction he’s dying to 
land for Nightmare, he’s quick to answer. 

"Stephen King is a big one for me - his work has been very important to 
me for a long time. ... ft's probably safe to say that anyone I’ve reprinted in 
the past, but haven’t published an original by yet, they're on my wish list." 

To learn more abouf Nightmare, or to subscribe, visit 
nightmare-magazine.com. Q 
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math teacher; and Lesley McBrien, a barely blossom- 
ing journalist who works at the Glasgow Tribune, 
where she intercepts a tip about the virus outbreak. 
Together, the trio is Britain’s only (unlikely) hope to 
find a cure. 

Logan won the inaugural Terry Pratchett Award for 
this book, a distinction awarded for making the 
renowned English fantasy author laugh. Indeed, 
Logan's twisted humour is mingled with intense 
scenes of suspense, animal-on-human violence and 
even nonconsensual bestiality (cows get amorous be- 
fore they devour). One scene sees an old lady brutally 
mauled to death by cats as Geldof stands by help- 
lessly; another features a chef who is attacked by a 
testicle-chomping sheep. Overall, Logan manages to 
find a great balance between the dark and disturbing 
and the quirky and hilarious, all while Intermingling 
plotlines like a seasoned pro. 

Apocalypse Cow is a promising first novel, with a challenging premise that will be hard to 
top, so it'll be interesting to see what he has lined up next. Perhaps something equally horrifying 
(and hilarious) tor the vegetarian set. 

JESSA SOBCZUK 



IDISICOMFORTFOOD 

Brad Carter 

Post Mortem Press 

Food and death are intimately related. Proof: when you suffer the death of a loved one, you 
can count on heaps of food arriving at your doorstep, thanks to family, friends and sometimes 
even kindly strangers in your neighbourhood. After opening with just such a premise -a stranger 
with a casserole -things begin to get interesting in Brad (barter’s second novel, (dis)Cowfort 
Food. 

Rosie is a bland, middle-aged woman whose life has been a big old bore thus far. However, 
in the span of a few months, both her mother and her husband pass away, leaving her alone - 
well, except for Vera Caldwell, a mysterious 
older woman who turns up after one of the 
funeral services. As Rosie goes through her 
husband’s belongings and discovers dark se- 
crets, Including some shocking infidelity, Vera 
teaches the grief-stricken woman how to 
cook delicious dishes that have strange ef- 
fects on those who eat them. It's Rosie's In- 
troduction to a little group of older ladies who 
are revealed to be witches that use cooking 
to act as “angels of mercy.” Rosie begins to 
change in the company of her newfound 
friends, and her true self starts to emerge, as 
cooking becomes a powerful weapon of 
vengeance upon those who have wronged 
her. 

For a book so fixated on food, some of the 
recipes that are central to the story are pretty 
gross. Casseroles are not supposed to be fine 
dining, but since the characters are eating 
them like it's the best thing they ever shoved 
down their pie holes, you’d expect perhaps a little more attention to culinary detail. Canned 
chicken, frozen peas and Spam drowned in cheese aren’t appealing at all, and kind of ruin the 
credibility of the tale. 

Although the concept Is Intriguing and the characters well developed, the novel is actually 
pretty predictable (you can easily guess where Rosie’s journey is taking her) and doesn't bring 
anything new to witchcraft folklore. 

To make the most of the food theme here, (dis)ComfortFood\^as some great ingredients but 
ultimately undercooks them. Most definitely a recipb that went to waste, which is a shame. 

MARIE-^E LARIN 




SUMMER OF THEm 

H orror literature lost another titan on Maroh 20 when 
James Herbert passed away at home at age 69. Her- 
bert was the award-winning author of some 23 nov- 
els, which were translated into 34 languages, sold 
tens of millions of copies, and were adapted several times 
for film and television. But you can read this in any of the 
dozehs of obits that have run since his passing. Instead, I'd 
like to celebrate his life and career by telling a story of how 
one of his books affected me. 

The first two horror novels I purchased were Stephen 
King’s Pet Sematary and Herbert’s debut The Rats, in that 
order. After those books, my lifetime of book buying becomes 
a haze, but I still remember the day I stumbled onto The Rats 
as If It hadn't happened nearly 30 years ago. I was ten and 
was going up north with my father for a weekend at the cot- 
tage. I'd discovered the wonders of grown-up horror novels 
just a few months earlier, and my 
consumption thus far had been lim- ’ 

Ited to that King book and whatever 
I could dredge up at the local library. 

I was absolutely voracious, sampling 
anything and everything genre I 
could get my hands on. 

We stopped at a roadside conven- 
ience store and I was Immediately 
drawn to the spinning rack of books, 
particularly the one with a grisly, 
bloody-toothed rat on the cover (pictured) and the words 
proclaiming it, 'The most shocking horror story ever told.” 

I’m not sure why Dad let me purchase that $4.95 paper- 
back - he didn’t censor my reading, but believed books 
ought to be borrowed from libraries and not owned, ft was 
probably so I wouldn’t spend our entire trip begging him to 
take me boating and swimming or to play board games. Our 
cottage had no TV and no nearby playmates. I read The Rats 
twice during that trip, and if I’m to be completely honest the 
rather lame sex scenes shocked my preteen brain just as 
much, if not more, than the flesh-chewing rodent carnage. 
In the months and years following, I returned to that book 
many, many times, not just because I really dug the story of 
Intelligent, bloodthirsty vermin attacking mankind, but be- 
cause I owned it. It was always right there on my shelf, wait- 
ing for me, even when I couldn't catch a ride to the library. 
So not only did it feed my formative genre obsession, it was 
very much the gateway drug to a lifetime of book collecting 
and the Indescribable joy of having a good story at your fin- 
gertips whenever you want one. 

As I got older, I drifted away from Herbert's work, but 
there's no denying the profound effect that paperback had 
on my life. I doubt my office would be Jam-packed with floor- 
to-celling bookshelves without it. These days that book's 
pages are yellowed and crisp, as well as wrinkled and 
stained from my sweaty little-kid fingers, and It smells like 
basement, but it sbll transports me back to that hot summer 
day in the mid-'80s when the whole world of horror seemed 
like it was mine to discover. 

So thank you, Mr. Herbert, for being there at the very be- 
ginning; I'm happy I could be hereto write this for you at the 
end. R.i.P. 

MONICA 
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mis tilDWTti: TBf6HTFE!iT0RI6IH»LS PRESENTS THE WICKER HAH 


F rightFest film festival, tJie UK's 
biggest genre event, recently 
launched a poster arm called 
FrightFest Originals ffFO). Oper- 
ated By the festival’s tuunding di- 
rector, Ian Rattray, and long-time 
festival goerand diehard art collector Alex 
Chambers, the company made a ^lash 
with its poster for the Maniac remake - a 
UK -style quad print byAniHeads that sold 
out almost immediately. 

Along with the test’s organizers, Cham- 
bers recognized the insatiable demand for 
film-inspired posterartand wanted to give 
something back btestiiial fans while atthe 
same time, offer something tuly fecial. 

"I’ve been going b FrightFest fora long 
tme and. ..it occurred to me, sometime 
aroird early 2011, tiatthe one tiing it did- 
n’t have were genuinely unique goodies to 
offer our hardcore fans. Many FrightFesters 
travel everywhOT the festival does, so 
what could we otter them?” 

Since then, FFO has released stunning 
horror movie prints such as Zombie Fiesh , 
Eetersby flat Marsh (belowl.f^orfiackby . 
Luke Insect and a Jlfer^rs piece by yous I 

The latestoflering isbrcreofthe most : 
celebratedcultfilmsever, TJielV/eter/lfen, ; 
by Now England graphic artist Brandon • 
SchaeferofSeakandSpeek Designs. Love i 
lorhafe it.rt’sunlikeanyother posterever : 
createdfortheBritishclassic: presented in ; 



sferk black and while, a serpent wearing a 
fish mask coils around arottng apple. 

'"Part of it comes from wanting to see 
something different after 40 years of the 
burning effigy being used as the dominant 
symbol for the film,” explains the artst. 
"Not that there’s anything wrong with that 
- without question, that giant statue still 
has the potental b be t*en to new and in- 
teresting heights. But my strengths as a de- 
signerdonlplayto 
that. ... Symbols 
and metaphorsfeel 
I! more comfortable 

w 1 - 

' I something I’m 

’< I deeplyenviousthat 


rection tor this.” 

Chambers oon- 
firms, “When I first 
sounded out Bran- 


pretty clean no burning dude on the hill, no Christopher Lee ranlng 
at the heavens. The Wtcter iMan was actually one of our first com- 
missions, but getting it right proved trickier than expected.” 

The poster has polarized collectors, notes Chambers, but he be- 
lieves their unique take on the iconography of the film is open to de- 
bate and interprefetion is best left to the viewer. 

“We’ve had a few questioning looks at festivals, largely because 
the print issodrfterent to what people have come to expect. If you re- 
ally Iffiow the film, the imagery is fairty obvious: failed apple crop, 
tempting the virgin, pagan masks... t’m inclined to turn this question 
around and a* what yoi; thought of it? For me, it rings true to the 
style, period and content of the film - almost perfectty. Many would 
disagree, but isn’t that what it’s all about?” 

So, how does Schaefer feel his moody poster measures up to the 
films legacy? “The imagery is powerful and evocative, but ’weird’ is 
kept from being elevated tec high off the ground [so as to not alienate 
fans). The pester iteelf is probably more outright odd in that sense, 
but 1 feel like it takes a similar path to the film in tiat there’s more 
going on than what you see justataoursory glance.” 

FFO has cultivated an exciting crop of upcoming releases this year, 
all in tandem with future screenings. Iteep your eyes peeled for Hetf- 
rarser by artist Derek Gabrysek and Angei Hear! by Mat Single; i’ll be 
doing one for The Descent. To see more of FFOS releases - and to 
delve further into the serpentine mystery of their tWe/rer Afenposter 
- vi8itfrighttestoriginais.com.® 
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eforetfie manjfactured moral panic that vil- 
ified the “video nasty” and led to the censo- 
rious Video Recordings Act of 1984 in the 
UK, British filmmakers were getting away 
with some fairly saucy stuff. By the early 70s, pre- 
eminent studio Hammer Rims were putting blood 
and softcore lesbian sex In productions such as The 
Vampire Lovers (1970) and Vampire C/rcus (1972). 
Transplanted Spaniard Jose Ramon Larraz made a 
bona fide sex-and-spiatter classic in the British co- 
production Vampyres (1974) and exploitation mav- 
erick Pete Walker got his Argento on In films such as 
Schizo (1 976) and The Comeback (1 978). 

Norman J. Wamen is a less noted Brtbsh director 
who made a number of horror films in the late 70s; 
his best known Is the enjoyable and occasionally 
shocking Satan's Siave (1976). Just as deserving 
mention Is Warren's science fiction/horror hybrid In- 



entists hacks off her foot with a not-very-fufurlstic use the beginnings of a zombie epidemic as cover 
electric saw, and another character is ripped to for a brazen bankhelst. On the lam, they’re trying to 

pieces by the ghostly alien, although that’s only make It to a safe house, while one of their own lies 


semr/to/d (1981), widely considered a gore film. shown In briefglimpses. Some cannibalism gutshot In the back of their van. 

/nsemrhofd comfortably fits on any bill with Luigi and exposed body cavities bnng up the red Zombies keep slowing them 

Cozzi's chest-burst champion Contamination {]980) quotient, though. Currently, the bare-bones ^ g down, though, and foil their at- 

or Giro Ippolito’s even less thinly disguised cash-ln DVD Elite Entertainment released In 1999 tempt to drop their wounded 

Mien 2: On Earth (1980). In a subterranean base on is the best option to see this film (readily comrade off at a hospital. To 

a remote and hostile planet, a group of Briflsh and available on eBay and Amazon). GANGSTERS GUNS 3dtl to their problems, 

American scientists conduct archaeological research Inseminoid was one of the last home- waiting at their 

on an extinct alien race. During an excavation, a grownmdependentfilmstogetawidethe- destination, so they head for a 

strange crystal formatton on a cavern wall explodes, atrical release in the UK, A decline In iJC second hideout in the country, 

killing one crew member and injuring another. The domestic film production and theatre atten- 9T After humorous encounters with 

survivingcrewmembersoongoeson a rampage and dance, due in part to the advent of home mtjjSJ B zombified wedding goers, foot- 

tries to destroy the base, and one of the women (Judy video,tookan economic toll on the industry, j j bailers and medieval cosplay- 

Geeson) is inseminated by a ghostly alien, giving birth The video nasty hysteria certainly did noth- ' ers, they take refuge in a 

to twins after an accelerated preg- Ing to spur production of windmill with a pretty young 

nancy that turns her feral and canni- , - , horror films, either. In recent years, woman and her shotgun-wielding grandmother. To- 

balistic. One by one, the team though, the BBFC have lightened up, gether,they head for the coast to start a new life on 

succumbs to the malevolent alien but they’re still scissor-happy. Nu- an island. 

presence... merous cuts had to be made to A Superb performances from an ensemble cast, a 

This actually sounds better on 4 ^^ Serbian Film {20Mi) and The Human deftbalanceof black humour and pathos, and clever 

paperthanrt plays out on the screen, J Ceni/pede^(2011)beforethosefilms cinematography elevate this film well above its mea- 

but the scope photography and gen- '? > could be distributed in England, and gre budget and derivative nature. There’s a great 

uine cave location give Inseminoida Murder-Set-Pieces {2004), Grotesque gut-munching scene, a few good head shots and a 

look that belies its low budget (par- - _ ^ , (2009) and The Bunny Game {20M) lot of blood, some of ft CGI, to detract from the 

tially financed by Sir Run Run Shawl). - three films previously featured in budget-constrained lack of zombie makeup on the 

Geeson is delightfully manic as a banned outright. extras. Don’t worry, you'll be too busy laughing to 

woman who eats her colleagues Still, Matt Mitchell's Gangsters, notice.Avaiiableon anice, extras-packed DVDfrom 


rather than let them take her babies. There's some Guns & Zombies (2012) is a heartwarming Guy Entertainment One, this one, like //tsermno/cf, proves 


class gore, sadly truncated by Warren in post-pro- Ritchie/George A. Romero mash-up that should give that British indie filmmakers have long had an ap- 
ductton before the film was submitted to the British Indie filmmakers In the UK hope fora better day. In petite for putting their own gory spin on familiar sub- 


Board of Rim Classtficafion. Notably, one of the sci- it, a group of ffeservomOogs-styled career criminals genres. 
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POLTERGEIST auiiimiAn' 

Jerry Goldsmith 

Mondo Tees 

Jerry Goldsmith’s tnosic for the classic 
1982 shocker was a major peak in 
horror scoring, due in part to its epic 
and dramatic turns, and the com- 
poser’s virtual avoidance of using any 
electronic ingredients to craft the ulti- 
mate portrait of doomed subirbia. 
Mondo Tees' limited 2-LP set almost 
replicates the enveloping sonics of the 
1997 Rhino CD master, but as with 
that release, low frequency oomph 
was dialled down to make room for 
more mid-range details. Only Film 
Score Monthly's 2010 disc came close 
to the robust sound engineering 
crafted by Bruce Botnick tor the origi- 
nal, near-audiophile LP. Within his 
huge instrumental palette, Goldsmith’s 
deliberately saccharine Carol Anne 
theme was chillingly contrasted by 
Pass rumbles, Increasingly furious 
(and sometimes grunting) brass and 
teasing strings, and although the new 
release Is an Instant collectible for 
being a 180-gram vinyl set featuring 
gorgeous art direction by We Buy Your 
Kids, iiber-score fans will still prefer 
the FSM master. MRH MS' ’ 



John Williams 

La-L« Land Records 


The strangest director-composer col- 
laboration of the ’70s is perhaps Brian 
De Palma and John Williams, and as 
tun and sprightly as The Forymusic is, 
with all Its orchestral gusto, It some- 


times pushes itself Into regal seif-par- 
ody. Anchored to a theme that’s simi- 
larly structured to Williams’ Dracula 
(1979), the score is more of a Spiel- 
berglan symphony of Dreadful Shock- 
ing Horror! than a mirror of the 
inherent perversity of De Palma's 
canon. The glee-riddled "For Gillian’’ 
and the bouncy ’’Gillian’s Escape” are 
almost absurd in their Day-Glo happi- 
ness, and the pensive intro ot ‘Coming 
Down the Stairs” has blatant roots in 
Jaws 2... and yet, this elegant pastiche 
works. It’s not classic Williams, but It’s 
an amusing misstep, with occasional 
moments of brilliance, as evidenced by 
this limited and stunningly mastered 
2-CD set MRH SSS’ • 



Marco Beltrami 
and Buck Sanders 

Red River Ertertairuent 
Marco Beltrami {Hellbo^ and ongoing 
collaborator Buck Sanders have 
matched the humour of Jonathan 
Levine’s sly zombie tale with a tongue- 
in-cheek (and maybe brain?) approach 
that sticks to a smaller array of or- 
chestral and electronic elements, 
matching the intimacy of the charac- 
ters with tender thematic material, yet 
goosing the paranoia of a post-apoca- 
lyptic world with familiar but still eerie 
variations. The score’s most striking 
elements are the shifting moods be- 
tween quiet guitar, soft synth chords 
and borderline Industrial sounds with 
saturated distortion, but there are also 
cheeky references to spaghetti west- 
erns (“Marcus’ Trump Stumps”) and 
the mandatory zombie march theme 
(the funky “Zombie March”) begun by 
Goblin in Dawn of the Deatf.The com- 
posers consistently return to revised 
theme statements, which give the 
lengthy digital album a fairly potent 
narrative drive, progressing towards 
an unusually emotional finale. 

MRHm 



OSCILLOTRON ambient. 

Oscillotron 

CiREPLOIT 

Sweden's Oscillotron Is the side proj- 
ect of one David Johansson, whose 
main day gig Is fronting heavy 
sludge/doom artsts Kongh. This selt- 
titled debut Is leagues away from 
metal, however, boasting a different 
kind of darkness In the style of classic 
horror soundtracks of the 1970s. The 
John Carpenter, Fablo FrIzzI and Brian 
Eno Influences permeate the lurching, 
tentacle-llke strands of analog synth 
that weave their way between the 
pulsing, secondary-sounding percus- 
sion, Oscillotron methodically in- 
creases in energy and aggression 
from Its opening point, before culmi- 
nating In the stunning closing double- 
shot of "Terror" and "Eclipse," both of 
which wouldn’t sound out of place on 
a ’80s Italian horror soundtrack. It’s 


obvious that Johansson entered the 
songwriting process for this album 
with a clear goal of how Oscillotron 
would resonate to the listener, for this 
Is an album that only becomes 
stronger and more enjoyable with 
each successive spin. 6P 



MY GOLD MASK 

Leave Me Midnight 

Goldy Tapes 

When was the last b'me you heard a 
breakup record inspired by ’70s giallo 
films? That’s right, never - which 
makes this duo from Chicago that 
much more intriguing. Though compar- 
isons to Slouxle Sioux and Yeah Yeah 
Yeahs are fair, the music on Leave Me 
Midnight Is a little hard to describe, 
being a simplistic arrangement of gui- 
tar, drums and vocals that’s also com- 
plex in structure and heavy on 
dramatics thanks to vocalist/drummer 
Gretta Rochelle’s passionate, searching 



GHOST B.C. 

Infestissumam 

Loma Vista 

Following up a debut album as huge as Ghost’s 
Opus Eponymous is a tricky deal, as repeating 
the formula that got you there or being brave 
and branching out can both lead to disastrous 
results. Naturally then, the long-awaited new 
album from the Swedish metallers (now known 
as Ghost B.C. in the United States “due to legal reasons") brings with It Just a 
hint of apprehension. Yet somehow the move from Indie label to Universal sub- 
sidiary and the hiring of Grammy-winning producer Nick Raskullnecz has 
worked out. because Infestissumam Is almost a perfect follow-up, expanding 
on what worked the first time - namely, pumping up the band’s psychedelic, 
melodic and spooky ’70s Influences. Keyboards and Hammond organ propel 
"Per Aspera Ad Intern,” while glam rock and prog rock go head-to-head on 
"JIgolo Har Megiddo"; on perhaps the album’s standout track, "Body in Blood," 
retro keyboards give way to the most fist-pumping anthem they've recorded 
so far. Like Opus Eponymous, Infestissumam is a grower. So while we may not 
be quite ready to crown it a superior achievement, the many occult rock bands 
that have emerged In the wake of Ghost B.C.’s success have still been formally 
bitch-slapped. AVL - 
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k he spectre of Rozz Williams, a true father of goth rock who founded 


» he spectre of Rozz Williams, a true father of goth rock who founded 
seminal act Christian Death, continues to haunt us fifteen years 
after he hanged himself in his West Hollywood apartment on April 
1, 1998. Christian Death’s debut album, Only Theatre of Pain {^97% es- 
sentially gave birth to the American deathrock scene with Its jagged 
rhythms and pained poetic lyrics about religion and mortality, influencing 
everything from UK post-punks Killing Joke to the entire London Batcave 
scene. Take your pick of household goth names - Bauhaus, Sisters of 
Mercy, eventually all roads lead back to Williams and Christian Death. 

The musician, who struggled with alcohol and heroin addictions and, 
reportedly, his bisexuality, lived and breathed darkness. Beyond his work 
as a vocalist he was known for his paint- 
ing, collage art and poetry, all of which 
can be seen in the fantasfc book Art of 
Rozz Williams (Last Gasp, 1999). Last 
month’s column listed a bunch of bands 
who wore spooky makeup on stage, but i 
Williams' gloomy and androgynous look- * 
long, crazy hair, llpsUck, vampire dresses, 
fetish wear - was no performance cos- 
tume. His everyday look was probably just 
as influential to the dark rock scene, ex- 
tending right up to Marilyn Manson - just 
Google Images ot both men for proof. * 

Williams’ final project was writing and starring in the independent sur- 
real short horror film Pig (1 998), directed by Dutch filmmaker Nico B. It’s 
fascinating viewing, if for no other reason than to witness Williams’ last 
attempt at exorcising his demons through art. He was very interested in 
serial killers (often citing Charles Manson as an intiuence) and Pi^s loose 
story is centred around the sado-masochistic relationship of a killer 
(played by Williams) and his victim. Though the 23-minute movie has a 
notorious reputation for its graphic depictions of murder, it's not a gore 
film, and eschews makeup effects for absolutely real nipple piercing, nee- 
dle use, and a hose shoved inside a penis. 

Williams was dead a year after shooting completed, 

Nico returned to Williams' 



Why CmI 
Permits Evil 




apartment in 201 0 to shoot a 
reconstructed suicide scene, 
which serves as the opening 
to the seventeen-minute film 

£ ,i. I 7334(2011), the soundtrack 

^. . .•- of which features three unre- 

'lL ' leased electronic tracks by 

^ Williams. 

Both Pig and 1334 are now 
available on Blu-ray courtesy 
of NIco’s Cult Epics label. Re- 
leasing black and white, 
grainy movies on Blu-ray is 
probably pointless, but the 5.1 
surround sound gives both 
films a rumbling, atmospheric soundtrack that will cause your speakers 
and bones to shake. It’s a fitting tribute to a musician whose artistic en- 
deavours continue to reverberate to this date, fuelled by an anguished 
soul that never did find resoluton. 

AARON VON LUPTON 



cries. My Gold Mask Is influenced by 
both gothic literature and giallo films, 
but don’t look for lyrics that rehash 
movie plots; these focus on recreating 
the beauty, darkness and cinematic ten- 
sion of those old, violent murder mys- 
teries through the music alone (the 
album cover is even msclred by Sus- 
ptria). Leave Me Mrdmg/if makes for a 
sublime late-night listening experience 
for horror fans who oan't sleep for rea- 
sons other than watohing too many 



ATROCITY MEKLi 

Okkult 

Napalm 

Despite a series of stylistic shifts. 
Atrocity has thrived in Europe while 
earning little more than a cult follow- 
ing in North America. Okirult. the 
band's twelfth studio effort, attempts 
to meld Atrocity’s symphonic metal as- 
pirations with its earliest incarnation 
as a technically muscular death/grind 
outfit, while still telling tales of occult 
magic and the supernatural. The end 
result is a mixed bag, and one that 
presents itseff as oompetent riff-wise 
- see the melodic, duelling guitar work 
featured on "Haunted By Demons," 
about a haunted castle in Scotland - 
yet suffers from a feeling of tedium 
that effectively kills the album's drive 
and energy. Despite having a number 
of high points. Including sound design 
by Katie Halliday (known for her work 
on the Saw movies, as well as Todd 
and the Book of Pure fv/fl, it becomes 
difficult to recommend Okkultio any- 
one other than the band’s hardened 
and devout European fans. GP 



CHAINS metal. 

Dancing with My Demons 

SvART Records 

The press materials accompanying 
Dancing with My Demons promise a 


solid dose of “vintage horror doom" 
and Chains certainly delivers on that 
front. The sonic textures and general 
menace imbued within and flowing 
out from the two songs on this 7-inch 
call to mind the trippy, fuzzed-ouf, 
droning elements of both the proto- 
doom occult rock and horror cinema 
of the ’708 - think Witchfinder General 
playing a screening of Black Sabbath. 
(Or would it be Black Sabbath playing 
a screening of Witchfinder General) 
Yet the description hardly does this In- 
fernally fantastic EP salvo Justice. 
There is an ethereal Joy Division/Sis- 
ters of Mercy-esque darkwave under- 
tow churning below the doom and 
anguished howling that is almost ab- 
surdly seductive compared to the cur- 
rent rote machinations plaguing the 
subgenre. If Chains can furtfier expand 
this aesthetic on a full-length, it will 
almost certainly prove a game-chang- 
ing moment for atmospheric doom. 
SM SJSS 



F.K.O. .“E«E. 

4: Rise of the Mosh Mongers 

Napalm Records 

Nightmare on Elm Street metal fan- 
boys are nothing new - see the S.O.D. 
tribute “Freddy Krueger,” for instance. 
But long-running horror metal mosh 
band F.K.U. - i.e., Freddy Krueger’s 
Underwear -lakes it to another level. 
The Swedish band’s website - 
dubbed the "boiler room,” natch - 
features members in full Krueger re- 
galia, a bevy of Nightmare nods and a 
Where Moshers Dwell T-shirt resem- 
bling a mash-up of the D.R.I. Thrash 
Zone cover and Dream Warriors one- 
sheet. Now, however, something dif- 
ferent this way comes. Though F.K.O. 
has occasionally given other horror 
icons props on tracks such as “Stomp 
And Shake (Crystal Lake), " "Tear Your 
Soul Apart" and "The Pit and the 
Poser," the zombie aesthetic of 4: Rise 
of the Mosh Mongers nevertheless 
feels like bit of a departure, even if 
musically the band continues to churn 
out (iber-catchy old-school thrash an- 
thems a la early Exodus. It's not ex- 
actly a New Nightmare, but It's no 
sonic Dream Child, either, thank 
Beelzebub! SM 
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HORROR OF DRACULA (1958) 

James Bernard (Fte-recorded Suites Released dy Silva 

Screen Records) 

J Ay /‘.y A perfect amalgam of Universal horror and British gothic, 
3 y] James Bernard applied shrill dissonance and repetition to 
POI Mt ) 1 capture Dracula's feral behaviour, and drew from his clas- 
““ steal training to craft somettmes lush romantic themes. 

Bernard also gave the studio its instantly recognizable gothic sound, and he es- 
tablished a scoring standardthatwould influence subsequent Hammer Film com- 
posers, and ultimately distinguish Britain's horror scores. 



CHILDREH OF THE DAMNED (1983) 

Ron Goodwin (Unreleased) 

Versatile in any genre, Ron Goodwin actually scored a trio of John Wyndham clas- 
sics (including Day of the Triffid^, but this sequel to Village of the Damned em- 
braced a little tonal modernism, and lent a slightly futurisbc ambiance to create a 
musical cautionary tale of human cruelty. His mercurial colours captured the power 
struggles between the probing scientists and their freakish telepathic guinea pigs, 
and provided an extra layer of empathy for the deadly kiddies. 



r 
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THE LEGEND OF HELL HOUSE (1973) 

Delia Derbyshre, Brian Hodgson and Dudley Simpson (Unreleased) 

Perhaps the greatest electronic score no one remembers, this sparsely crafted 
work by the BBC Radlophonic Workshop virtuosi is almost stealthy In the way it 
opens scenes, matches John Hough's baroque visuals and shimmers away after 
making short, strategic statements. Delia Derbyshre, Brian Hodgson and Dudley 
Simpson evoke woodwinds and organic percussion with their near-perfect emu- 
lations, and their sound effects predate the marriage of score and sound design 
by decades. Criminal that there’s never been a Legend of Hell House CD release. 


THE HAUNTING (1963) 

Humphrey Searle (Unreleased) 

For a relatively rare venture into horror (Hammer’s TheAbominable Snowman ex- 
cepted), concert composer Humphrey Searle drew from his serial music and 
crafted the ultimate score for a tragic ghost story. The emotionally vulnerable hero- 
ine Is given a portentous, airy theme lacking any melodic resolution, whereas the 
influence of the brooding Hill House is transmitted through brassy cues that some- 
times border on the subliminal, wafting or surging between dialogue for a few 
seconds like a sudden chill. Alas, 50 years on, there’s still no soundtrack album. 


THE WICKER MAN (1973) 

Paul Giovanni (Silva Screen Records) 

One-time film composer Paul Giovanni crafted a deeply af- 
fecting score purely from folk songs and a handful of in- 
strumental cues. Using just a small group of vocalists and 
instrumental musicians, the songs deepen the film’s de- 
piction of culture clashes and conflicts between a stifling, 
moralistic copper and centuries-old community of insular pagans. More subversive, 
though, Is the way the music quietly lauds the power of human sacrifice as a valid 
cultural tradition... 



I > orchestral colours, and heavy use of Herrmannesque chords and furbve 


MASQUE0FTHEREDDEATH(1964) 

David Lee (Quartet Records) 

Former jazzman David Lee entered and exited film scoring 
rather abruptly, yet he left an indelible impression with this 
mutti-thematic work that perfectly balances genteel me- 
dieval sounds with contemporary thematic development 
The musicand its orchestral colours are as broad and rich 
as Nicholas Roeg’s saturated hues, making it a tragedy that Lee was never able 
to paday this epic masterwork into a lengthy scoring career. 



CAPTAIN KRONOS: VAMPIRE HUNTER (1974) 

Laurie Johnson (BSX Records) 

Laurie Johnson {The Avengerd) came Into his own with this 
stirring masterpiece built around an untorgettable (and ad- 
dictive) galloping theme. His variations on it capture both 
the romance and egotism of old-world bloodsuckers and 
the relentlessness of the film's eponymous, brutal hunter. 


WITCHFINDER GENERAL (1368) 

Paul Ferris (Unreleased) 

Paul Ferris scored all of Michael Reeves' beautifully wretched portraits of human 
misery, and then disappeared from film music. But the former actor-composer left 
an important imprint with this grim orchestral work that also features a strong 
galloping action theme, plus a bleak theme for two lovers immersed in 
Cromwellian cruelty. Ferris focuses on foreshadowing the sadism we ultimately 
see, and then provides clear musical commentary on the glee of the Witchfinder, 
and pityforthe hopelessness of the doomed victims. Why is there no collection of 
Ferris’ work? 


28 DAYS LATER (2002) 

John Murphy (XL Recordings) 

A pioneer of English trip-hop, John Murphy's score set the 
new gold standard in British bleakism. Oft-imitated by other 
composers, Murphy’s skill goes beyond a knack for cap- 
turing physical and emotional pain from human savagery; 
he’s a master at extrapolating tiny components from one 
theme and building whole cues with vibrant colours and addictive rhythms. No one 
does it better. 


THE DROKEN (2008) 

Guy Farley (Unreleased) 

Mow do you evokeasenseof emotional displacement and maintain an undercur- 
rent of leaden dread for a very pretty yet utterly shallow, incoherent film? You create 
musical continuity to keep audiences alert. If not unsettled, and Guy Farley's skillful 
approach fixates largely on gloomy chords. His blend of orchestral, electronic and 
breathy sound design gives the sensation of being slowly swallowed alive by some 
giant, shadowy mass, elevating this grim identity crisis mystery considerably. Pity 
there’s not a CD in sight. @ 
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THE WALKING DEAD: 

SURVIVAL INSTINCT 

Xbox 360, PS3, EiVli U, PC 
Terminal Reality 

As a fan of The Walking 
Dead, I cracked open this tle- 
In video game with enthusi- 
r?f!n asm and fed the disc into my 

P.Cf.l •«»- ! xbcx. That initial excitement 

was quickly replaced by dis- . 

may and confusion, then flat-out disappointment. 

The Walking Dead: Survival Instinct Is a first-person 
shooter that fakes the form of a prequel to the popular TV \ 

show. You're Daryl Dixon (voiced by Norman Reedus, who | 

reprises his role from AMC's series), who must make his ) 

way out of the backwoods, find his brother Meryl and get • * 

to the bottom of what's going on with all these rotters. The 
controls are relatively basic and the level maps are mostly 

comprised of zombie-packed corridors, with an objective to complete at the end of each 
maze. There are side missions, but they usually require some backtracking to collect an 
item. On the plus side, completing them gives you bonus food and ammo. (As you en- 
counter other survivors, they join your party and also help scavenge for supplies.) 

At first glance, Survival Instinct has a lot of things going for it; the soundtrack (lifted 
from the TV show), the voice acting, the terrain’s sweaty Southern feel, and the appropri- 
ately disgusting zombies among them. The combat favours stealth over open rampage, 
which provides a nice change of pace from other popular zombie shooters. Hereifirng a 
gun brings a mob of deaders that will overwhelm you. i 

Unfortunately, these elements are overshadowedby what appears to be a rushed effort 
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to get this game on shelves. Much ofthe world, including the zombies 
themselves, utilizes the same six or seven skins, meaning you'll en- 
counter the same vehicles and houses as you traverse the strikingly 
similar area maps. Also, in a weird Al glitch, a couple of slapping zom- 
bies will soon fell you, yet a mob of the undead will end up group- 
hugging you, each patiently waiting their turn for you to stick a knife 
in their cranium. The kills are gruesome, but again there's a lot of rep- 
etition. 

The lack of attention to detail makes Survival lnstincttee\ like a bla- 
tant cash grab on the back of the otherwise successful franchise. As 
a fan, I felt I had to play this game, but as a gamer I would give its 
wide berth. 

BRENTON 8ENTZ 


SLENDER: THE ARRIVAL 

PC, Mac 


With a single setting and few challenges other than 
avoiding the titular Slender Man, the original Slender 
game is one hell of a scary experience, but also a bit 
of a one-trick pony. This re-imagining is definitely an 
improvement, but loses a bit of the fright factor along the way. 

For those not in the know: the Slender Man, star and villain of Slender: The Arrival, was 
first brought to life in an internet forum In 2009, via a fake paranormal photo featuring a tall, 
faceless figure. He subsequently snowballed into an online phenomenon with countless in- 
ternet users contributing to the imagined mythos. 

In 201 2 came SlenderThe Eight Pages,af\ist-person survlval-horrorvideo game in which 
you navigate a dark wooded area in search of eight diary pages (that give clues as to what 
happened to your missing friend), while being stalked by the Slender Man. Simple but freaky. 

Slender: TheArrlvalis a considerable graphical upgrade to the original, and a big expansion 
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to the game's content, featuring tive levels as opposed to one. Unfor- 
tunately, apart from the first level, which establishes the story (the 
player character, Lauren, visits her friend only to And her missing, and 
strange notes and drawings left behind in her stead), the others are 
pretty similar to each other. The second level recreates the original 
Slender setting and, once completed, leads to the next where you 
complete a similar task, and so on for another two chapters. (That 
said.the game does change things up slightly for the finale and adds 
a new creature In the third level.) 

A lot of fhe enjoyment in the first Slender game came from seeing 
Just how long one could stay alive, like a sort of creepy endurance 
test. To finish Slender: The Arrival, however, one must repeat each 
level several times, resulting in both annoyance and a desensrtzation 
to the Slender Man’s scares. 

Don't get me wrong, this game, like the original, etfectively builds 
tension and makes you jump. But by the time I got to the last level, ol' 
Slender became less of a fearsome shape that chased after me, and 
more of a big jerk that stood in the way of me moving on. 

PATRICK DOLAN 
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mf I Tablets and mobile devices have gone a 

long way toward revitalizing the side-scrolling 
video game. Now, Le offers yet another 
variation on the theme with a game in which 
you control the environment rather than the character. The little fella 
you're assisting is the titular Le Vamp, a tiny, black -caped bloodsucker 
that’s fleeing both his bedtime and a horde of pitchfork-wielding vil- 
lagers. To aid and abet him in his escape, you must use a variety of 
different finger swipes and taps to feed him blood pigs (for life and 
nourishment), collect francs (to buy power-ups and character bonuses), 
block sunbeams, topple trees (to create makeshift bridges) and beat 
down enemies. 

The animations are a wonderfully quirky combination of creepy and 
cute, and gameplay is addictive and challenging (especially as the 
speed and number of obstacles ramp up). There aren't any scares here, but if you’re hankering for a touch of Halloween this summer, Le Vamp cap- 
tures the season’s mildly spooky, family-friendly hijinks and 
atmosphere exceptionally well. 

MONICA S.KUEBLER 


HEAOSHDIS. UNIQUE GAMEPUY. SUPEPG GRAPHIC DESIGN 
MISFIRES CAN BE TRICKY TD AIM THE BLOOD PIGS CORRECTLY 


'em dead by vigorously tap- 
'■VM M ping the "intruder” while it. 

^ ™ pursues you through the in- 

‘ _ terior of the premises. The 

'0 '^ outdoor stuff works great, 

v,*!- ^ ^ and can be engrossihg 

^ when trying out different 

r defensive strategies, but 

. . - -V.'* * "'' the aiming is wonky during 

the intruder sections, and 
} once the vampires are in- 
troduced, the indoor envi- 
ronment suffers from some random bugginess, either killing 
you or crashing the game entirely. 

With art that's occasionally cool and occasionally really lo-fi , this 
comes off as a not-quite-ready-for-prime-time effort. Castle de- 
fense games can always use more monsters (what couldnt?), but 
not at the expense of quality gameplay and software stability. 

MONICA S. KUESLER 


ster shooter, but neither element breaks V ^ ^ ’ 
new ground and the latter begins to glitch S S* ^ 
as you reach higher levels. li 

The premise, however, is simple: a couple buys an eerie house on 

a large plot of land dirt cheap, only to discover that they got the deal I 

they did because the place is crawling with monsters (witches, zom- 
bies, tarantulas, vampires and Frankenstein's monsters, among them). Now it's up to 
you, playing as the unfortunate home owners, to build walls and turrets to keep ’em 
out. This is accomplished by using mounted cannons, gating guns and other weaponry. 
Should baddies sneak past your defenses, you still get one more opportunity to shoot 


HEAUSHU1S: SLEEK DUTDDGR COMBAT AND WEAPONS UPGRADING 
MISFIRES: GILTIQIES AND CRASHES. SOME SUBSTANDARD GRAPHICS 


_ > ^ Iff fTioney and stars that can 

. W be used to purchase 

^ armor/weapons, unlock 

t" dg iTiore slots in your party 

M upgrade your charac- 

B ters' attributes and skills. 

\ Come On, Zombie! def- 

initely packs a bit of a 
■" learning curve, as control- 

ling all your characters at 

/ once (heals, ranged, 

melee) takes some get- 
ting used to, but the colourful if slightly crude graphics are 
eye-catching and the pace quickly becomes monstrously fre- 
netic. But be warned: this is one of those games that’s con- 
stantly trying to convince you to drop real coin for in-game 
coin, and that’s not so cool, even if it’s a free download. 

BAONICA S. KUEBLER 


Zombie slayin’ is a family business ^ 

' — ^ J ‘^ome On, Zombie! In this RPG- 

esque smackdown, up to four player- 
controlled characters and a whole host 

of rotters - from the typical kind, to hulking green boss zombies, ii.- 

to undead birds and dogs, to deaders with guns - go head to 
stinking head. 

You begin with Chef Bob (the rage-eyed cleaver-wielding pa- 

triarch) and Sexy Coco (a bouncy-breasted blonde who can dish 
out heals like nobody’s business), but as you move through the various confronta- 
tions, you rescue other family members, each with his or her own unique skill set 
(guns, explosives, etc.) that you can cycle into play. As you clear levels, you gain 


HEADSHUIS: CHALLENGING MULTI CHARACTER COMBAT SYSTEM. MANY UPGRADES 
MISFIRES: CAN'T UNLQOL/ACCESS CERTAIN ITEMS WITHOUT DROPPING REAL BUCKS 
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THE LODGER: A STORY OF THE LONDON FOG 
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W hile Hitchcock’s debut feature, The 
Pleasure Garden (1925), plays with 
some of the elements of his classic 
films (romance, jealousy, murder), 
it’s his third effort that sees the director fuliy dab- 
bling in the suspense genre, with which he will 
forever be associated. It’s also a work that 
should rightfully be considered his first horror 
feature. 

Based on the novel by Marie Belloc Lowndes 
and largely inspired by the exploits of Jack the 
Ripper, The Lodger {^927) is widely considered 
to be the first "true” Hitchcock film, even in the 
director’s own estimation. 

British matinee idol Ivor Novello (above) stars 
as the title character, who emerges from the fog 
one night to rent a room on the top floor of the 
Bunting house. Not long after he settles in, he 
proceeds to frolic with their bubbly blonde 


daughter Daisy (June Thpp, credited here 


angt 


as simply “June"), a turn of events that 
angers her other suitor, the bumbling 
police detective Joe (Malcolm 





Keen). And thus begins Hitchcock's obsession 
with undermining the law enforcement charac- 
ters in his films. 

Meanwhile, there’s a serial killer known as The 
Avenger on the loose who has a penohant for 
carving up young, delicious blondes. With Joe on 
the case, well, I suppose you can't blame the 
Buntings for worrying about the well-being of 
their daughter. Eventually, they start to wonder 
about the dark and mysterious stranger living on 
the top floor who seems to disappear the night 
prior to each murder being reported in the morn- 
ing papers. Could their houseguest be the very 
same Avenger who’s terrorizing the streets of 
London? 

This is Hitchcock’s ode to German Expression- 
ism and Soviet montage, two massive move- 
ments that would deeply influence the director 
over the course of his career. It was in Germany 
where he made his directorial debut, at the fa- 
mous UFA studios where he also spent time on 
the sets of F.W. Murnau {Nosferatu}. So it’s not 
surphslng to see the Expressionist influences in 




the film. The opening titles alone, a graphic sil- 
houette of the main character shrouded in fog, 
are illustrated with the sharp angles, askew de- 
sign elements and chiaroscuro lighting we asso- 
ciate with the movement. 

When Novello first appears In the film, his 
fixed, otherworldly gaze strongly recalls the som- 
nambulist Cesare in The Cabinet of Dr. Callgari 
(1 920.) Another scene has the Buntings gathered 
downstairs to listen to their houseguest pace 
back and forth in his room. Hitchcock visualizes 
their anxiety by showing the Lodger’s feet walk- 
ing to and tro over a glass floor. This (s what the 
Germans referred to as a “shot of mental con- 
tent.” And there’s a terrific sequence depicting 
how news is manufactured that is pure Soviet 
cinema. We see the entire chain of production, 
from the reporter calling in the copy to the print- 
ing machines spitting out newspapers for sale 
on the streets. It’s during this sequence that we 
get the first of the famous Hitchcock cameo ap- 
pearances - the young director can be seen 
barking orders on a telephone amidst the hustle 
and bustle of the news offices. 

But The Lodger is famous tor another classic 
Hitchcock first as well. The Avenger’s predilec- 
tion for flaxen-haired women was not an ele- 
ment of the original novel. It was purely an 
invention ot the director, so here we have the be- 
ginning of his peculiar fixation with blondes, one 
of his most enduring obsessions. 

Unfortunately, one of the distributors didn’t be- 
lieve in the film so it sat indefinitely on a shelf 
until noted British film critic Ivor Montagu was 
recruited to suggest some slight changes (to 
which Hitchcock reluctantly agreed). When it was 
finally released. The Lodgermnton to great box 
office and critical success, elevating Hitchcock 
to the top of the British film industry. 

To properly understand the legendary director, 
you have to spend time with his silent films and 
they don’t get any better than this one. It’s the 
perfect starting point for anyone interested in i 
developing a deeper appreciation of Hitch- .' , / 
cock’s monumental body of work. 

STUARTF.ANDREW^— ^ f 
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